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To Fund or To Forget 


OR the first time since the Armistice, the 
: rench debt to the United States is receiving 

serious consideration in France. During the 
last five years successive French governments have 
given their people the impression that with time and 
patience the debt would either be canceled outright 
by the United States or that : something i in the nature 
of the original German “C” reparation bonds 


could be pawned off on this country as an acceptable . 


substitute. Their position has been strengthened by 
American financiers who have given repeated public 
and private assurances that the United States would 
never press for a settlement, and that the cancella- 
tion sentiment was growing apace. As a conse- 
quence, the debt has never come before the eyes of 
the French people in any official form except under 
the head of a debt politique, an ephemeral thing 
which would soon dissolve into thin air by the in- 
creasing American appreciation of the “joint effort.” 
Recently, however, it crystallized into a very real 
and live thing because M. Clémentel, the French 
Minister of Finance, simply “forgot” to mention it 
at all in the new budget. 

It took George Harvey and Senator Reed of Penn- 


sylvania to wake France up to a partial realization. 


that the administration was peeping under the 
blindfold which she thought she had deftly placed 
over its eyes. As long as discussion could be confined 
to a debt-funding commission which generously 
refused to press France unduly, and the public could 
be satisfied by such innocuous gestures as the visit of 
the French commission under M. Parmentier in 
1922, ostensibly for the purpose of reaching an 
agreement, but in reality for the purpose of stalling 
politely, there was nothing in the debt situation to 
worry her except the bleats of a few clear-minded 
radicals. However, when the self-appointed spokes- 
man for the White House, Colonel Harvey, produced 
a devastating editorial, and Senator Reed, France’s 
best friend in the Senate and at the same time the 
intimate of Secretary Mellon, chairman of the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission, rapped her sharply 
over the knuckles, she knew that the game of puss in 


_and have not even caused a ripple of disturbance in 





the corner was over and that a definite repudiation 
or a definite funding proposal was in order. The 
thought of repudiation was at once rejected with 
horror, and a funding proposal, which from meagre 
dispatches at hand sounds entirely unacceptable, 
flashed across the wire. 

It is impossible not to have the utmost sympathy 
with France in her present unhappy financial predic- 
ament, yet there is no dodging the fact that her 
successive finance ministers have consistently fol- 
lowed opportunist fiscal policies and have passed on 
to each succeeding government a weaker structure 
than they themselves inherited. On the already har- 
rassed shoulders of Herriot, at present a sick man, 
falls the brunt of disillusioning the French people 
with regard to the attitude of the United States. Yet 
the formula is simple. The United States went to 
war in defense of the sanctity of international obliga- 
tions. A debt contracted voluntarily between the 
governments of nations is an international obliga- 
tion as much as any treaty or agreement. If nations 
are to have confidence in the good faith of their sister 
nations in the future, such a debt must be met in 
spirit as well as in letter. The element of duress does 
not enter into the contract. Evasion in any form can 
only be construed as a breach of contract and a 
weakening of the ties that alone secure honorable 
relationships between nations. Revision downward 
in the terms is the prerogative of the creditor na- 
tion. France can have no doubt but that the United 
States is ready to make substantial concessions in 
the matter of interest rates if not in the principal. 


NDIVIDUALS, whether economists or sentimen- 
talists, who claim that France cannot now and 
never will be able to pay, must reconcile their theories 
with the facts in the case of the British debt. When 
Stanley Baldwin returned to Great Britain in 1922 
with an agreement in his pocket, wise men predicted 
dire results. The payments fixed in that agreement 
would, so they argued, cause heavy periodic fluctua- 
tions in British exchange and render impossible the 
restoration of the pound to par. Yet through two 
years payments have been made at regular intervals 
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the exchange markets. The value of the pound has 
mounted steadily and there is every reason to believe 
that Great Britain will return to a gold standard in 
the next few weeks. So much for the dire predictions 
of the economists. 


eer sentimentalists suggest a Dawes Plan to 
scale down the debt. These are indeed poor 
friends of France. Who would wish to take a mort- 
gage on all the French railways, take control of the 
Bank of France, supervise the French budget, han- 
dle all French currency entering the foreign enchange 
markets, and squeeze out of France the last penny 
that could be wrung from her by human means? 
That would indeed be the only way in which the 
Dawes Plan could be applied to her. If by the sug- 
gestion is meant a meeting of business men to deter- 
mine her capacity to pay, it would be difficult to find 
a group better qualified than those now sitting on 
the Debt Funding Commission whose present duties 
and powers give them everything requisite for such 
a determination. Nor would politics enter their cal- 
culations, for Congress must be the final arbiter. 

All things considered, France could do no better 
than to fund her debt now. She is already paying this 
country $20,000,000 a year, representing interest at 
five per cent on the $400,000,000 worth of surplus 
supplies which she bought from our Army. If the 
principal of this obligation were funded with the 
rest of the debt and a low interest rate with a sliding 
scale of payments agreed on, her cash outlays in the 
next few years would be only slightly larger. Fur- 
thermore, France is definitely on the mend. Her 
trade balance has become increasingly more favor- 
able. Her industries are reaching maximum produc- 
tion. With every year that she delays a settlement 
her position will become stronger and the terms that 
the American Congress will be willing to grant her 
may be stiffened accordingly. Prosperity and low 
interest rates here indicate that no better time for 
France to effect a settlement is ever likely to appear 
than the present moment. 


Peppy Patriotism 


PRECIOUS volume has come to our notice which 
provides one more reason for wishing that we 

were twenty or thirty years younger and once more 
on the point of graduating from school. If we had 
been provided with “Pieces With Pep For Com- 
mencement and the Whole Year” by John H. Arnold 
of Cedar Falls, lowa, on the deplorable occasion which 
we still remember with a reminiscent trembling of 
the knees and cold sweat on the brow, if, instead of a 
well-founded distrust in the meagre oratorical tal- 
ents with which Nature had endowed us we could 
have faced that audience with one of Mr. Arnold’s 
peppy pieces strongly chiseled in the tablets of our 
memory, we would (as one might say) have knocked 


those heartless hearers for a goal. We would have 
been a Wow, instead of a casualty. As a flower of 
oratory, our graduation speech was a pale petunia, 
anyhow, but the fatal error of that evening lay in the 
fact that the manuscript of our oration was stowed 
in our pistol pocket, whence, owing to rapid growth 
and natural conformation, when the need for it arose 


we could not, in spite of frenzied efforts, extricate it. . 


Mr. Arnold has infringed on a good many of 
Senator Heflin’s copyrights; Representative Blanton 
and others must feel, too, that some of their most 
useful thunder has been stolen. Take Mr. Arnold’s 
speeches: “The Flag of the U. S. A.,” “Old Glory,” 
“Liberty Bell,” ‘Mothers’ Day,” “The Unknown 
Mother,” “The Moral Value of Thrift,” “True 
Nobility,” and the like, together with “American 
Womanhood,” and “The Home,” they have con- 
stituted ninety-eight per cent of the vocal states- 
manship of some of our most elaborate Solons. It is a 
pleasure to feel that the wisdom of Washington has 
trickled and filtered down even to our school chil- 
dren. In the future we may feel proudly confident 
that any bright boy or girl can make a graduation 
speech quite as profound and even more peppy than 


_most of those contained in the Congressional Record. 


The Stuffed Black Shirt 


T is hard, at times, to consider Signor Mussolini as 
an altogether comic character. So elaborately 
“strong” a personality, so ingeniously straightfor- 
ward a character, speaking such bombastic lines 
with such good old-fashioned gestures in the middle 
of a stage where opéra bouffe is presented with such 


“entire solemnity, appeals as a rule to Anglo-Saxons 


as profoundly and irresistibly funny. We have 
waited with intense anticipation for the delightful 
moment when a few people with horse sense would 
take the sham togas and wreaths off the eminent 
Fascisti and spank them with their own spears. But 
apparently the situation is not as farcical as in our 
harmless ignorance we had thought it was. 
Serious-minded students give credit to the Fascist 
régime for an immense improvement in Italian. in- 
dustry and administration. Signor Mussolini, we 
learn from such authorities as the Boston Evening 
Transcript, has established law and order. Without 
him, chaos and communism would have reduced 
Italy to anarchy. To be sure, he upheld law by abol- 
ishing it — except where it suited himself and party. 
To be sure, he established order by instituting an 
unofficial, partisan police who castor-oiled and 
clubbed disorderly people of opposite political opin- 
ions. But in the end he established a fine old Roman 
pax which the Boston Transcript would have en- 
dured, had it been in Massachusetts, for about three 
seconds before exploding in a frenzy of honest rage. 
Recently, however, he has evidently been bounc- 
ing rather loosely in his saddle. Opposition, based on 
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sinister rumors of organized assassination, began to 
crystallize, and in January the dictator felt obliged to 
perform a new coup d'état and * ‘crush the Opposition 
in forty-eight hours.” 

Apparently he has done so and saved Italy again 
by abolishing a free press, public assemblage, and 
most of the rights which we regard as the foundation 
of liberty. He is in fact Dictator, one man governing 
by force of will a nation containing some of the most 
intelligent men and women on earth. And one is 
forced to admit in spite of the bombast of his words 
that the result of his actions is not funny at all. 

Italy is a country capable of self-government and 
of honest liberalism. The Fascist dictatorship is an 
insult to the decency and self-respect of the Italian 
people; it is a challenge to liberals the world over; 
it is a deliberate throwback to the political theories 
of such unlamented despots as Castro or Zelaya. 
“Law and order,” by which is meant permission to 
exist as long as you do not offend the Fascisti, are 
bought with a great price, the price of freedom. The 
specious protestations of a higher patriotism, of a 
monopoly of public virtue, will not justify a rule 
maintained by force, by silencing opposition, and 
muzzling the press. In Italy, every “liberal” has 
left the Cabinet, every member of the Opposition 
avoids the Parliament. The government is entirely 
usurped by the Fascist clique. Mussolini has won his 
temporary objective. But no such denial of freedom 
can long endure in a modern state. His govern- 
ment will meet a growing opposition, a swelling pro- 


* testation that will, sooner or later, sweep his archaic 


tyrannies from power. Freedom, one may feel rea- 
sonably sure, will not shriek when Mussolini falls. 


Boomerang Propaganda 


HE Progressive, formerly Issues of Today, is 

published by the Steuben Magazine Corpora- 
tion, an agency of the Steuben Society, that body of 
militant German-Americans who supported, but 
curiously enough did not elect, Mr. La Follette. 
The great thinkers and searchers after truth on the 
Progressive staff have studied the lessons of the cam- 
paign and derived much wisdom and comfort from 
the process. A correspondent sums up the matter: 
“La Follette appealed more to the intelligent and 
best Americans. Unfortunately, they are very much 
in the minority ” — on which statement the editorial 
comment is “Just so!” The Progressive points out 
that against the foul, subtle propaganda of the reac- 
tionaries the frank, honest, open and aboveboard 
attitude of the Steuben Society was vulnerable and 
ineffective. “One lesson which the Steuben Society 
1s justified 1 in drawing . . . is the advantage of con- 
serving its strength and using it politically as a 
secret influence . . . Instead of coming out in the 
open as it did in the last campaign, it can exercise its 
power with silent intensity.’ 


But can it? Will not the explosive force, the splut- 
tering indignations of the Steubenite intensity burst 
the bonds of silence and expose their Machiavellian 
intrigues? An editorial begins: “It is amusing if not 
amazing how the mass-mind, under the spell of 
international finance, frothes (sic) at the mouth over 
the large Progressive vote .. .” As one contem- 
plates that fascinating picture of a mass mind frothe- 
ing at the mouth, one wonders idly if the prime 
quality of the Steubenites is not their inability to 
control just that physical manifestation of bursting 
on the slightest provocation into a labial lather. In 
the next campaign when one sees a body of deter- 
mined men in Tyrolese fedoras parading down Fifth 
Avenue, disguised as Hindu agitators, singing “The 
Wearing of the Green” and carrying “‘Egypt for the 
Egyptians” and “Down With Rum!” banners, one 
will be justified in assuming — if one notes that the 
features of the paraders are obscured by blobs of 
foam and froth — that they represent the Steuben 
Society exercising its secret influence with silent 
intensity. 

That aristocracy of intellect which controls the 
Progressive is constantly throwing new light on 
old problems. Apropos of the League of Nations, a 
vivid sentence pictures the scene, presumably, of the 
American declaration of war against Germany. “Let 
us never forget that the Chief Justice of the highest 
court in the United States, the Supreme Court, stood 
and waved a small American flag, inciting the blood- 
drunken, hysterical and frenzied Congress to still 
greater paroxysms — that time Wilson the Pacifist 
had his way and declared war upon a land that could 
not strike back.” 

We prefer this method of writing history to the 
more laborious and pedantic system which has 
hitherto prevailed. It makes the subject brighter and 
more interesting for our boys and girls. 

In medical science, too, new departures are in- 
dorsed which offer the happiest promises to suffering 
humanity. A prominent advertisement reads— 
“You can get well. Chiropractic will remove the 
cause of your troubles. All hopeless cases now over- 
come by my method. So-called diseases as Paralysis, 
Asthma, Rheumatism, Tumors, Epilepsy, Insanity, 
Goitre, Tuberculosis —”’ and so forth. 

Nor is the esthetic side forgotten. A stirring poem, 
“Financial Reparationists” by W. J. Schofield, 
concludes with these fine stanzas on prosperous 
democracy: 


Oh! vile, uncleanly devil’s spawn, 
Your boasted power o’er us we scorn. 
You poor, mean, soulless lot, 

By Hell — or something worse begot, 


Iscariot! we know you now for what you are, 
A Cheat! A Robber! A Familiar 

With Mammon! at his beck and call, 

The greatest Sinner of them all. 
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One can sympathize with the indignant solidarity 
of German-Americans. Their feelings were bitterly 
outraged by the American attitude during the war. 
In many instances they — and the Germans of the 
Fatherland — were criticized with gross injustice 
and misrepresentation. In certain quarters the war 
psychology of hatred and distrust persists. Unfortu- 
nately, the efforts of such organs as the Progressive 
only strengthen the prejudice against them. They 
are hurling with singular precision a propaganda 
into space which boomerangs back and inflicts a 
brand-new bruise on their already injured feelings. 


Return of the Exiles 


1 omer the triumphant return to duty of those 

sterling Rhode Island patriots who early in the 
summer fled the danger-infested halls of the State 
capitol at Providence to seek sanctuary in Rutland, 
Massachusetts. Since July 19, when some nefarious 
plotter released a gas bomb in the Senate chamber to 
break up a six months’ filibuster, the brave little 
band of statesmen has remained self-exiled across 
the border, safe from the summonses which sought 
their return to carry on the business of governing 
Rhode Island. But now beneficent Republican rule 
has been restored and the twenty: State Senators 
have returned, after saving their beloved common- 
wealth from the grave menace of a constitutional 
convention to consider whether the Senate should 
hold fast to election by the borough system or invite 
chaos by proportional representation. 

Modestly the exiles’ spokesman, State Senator 
Arthur U. Sherman of Portsmouth, refers to the 
self-sacrifice: ““We feel we have saved the Rhode 
Island State constitution and we would all gladly do 
it again,” he is quoted as saying. Shortly, a book 
is to appear containing all the heroic details of the 
flight for Rhode Island’s honor. 

And how was the courage of the émigrés sustained 
during their self-inflicted absence? Senator Sherman 
describes it thus: “Since being in Rutland, fifty-six 
miles from Providence, we have whiled away our 
time with almost every known form of outdoor 
sport, have held many parties and entertainments, 
and Christmas night, for instance, had a big family 
tree with our wives and children here. Everyone 
received presents which were symbolical of his trade 
or profession.” 

And one recalls with sadness that Gilbert and 
Sullivan were obliged to invent original plots. 


Some Neglected Issues 
4 jee problems which touch one’s personal happi- 


ness most closely do not seem to get into politics. 
For example, typewriter ribbons should be easier to 
put on and take off. As it is now, thousands and 
thousands of authors, stenographers, farmers, and 


business men soil their hands and muss up their 
tempers once or twice a month from this cause alone. 
Then, too, milkmen make altogether too much noise, 


especially on these winter mognings when there is no 


sense in waking up. There is the chewing-gum evil. 
Every year the United States imports 1,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000 tons of chicle from British Guinea, 
or perhaps it is the Dutch East Indies, and practi- 
cally all of this is made into chewing gum and left 
scattered about on pavements and even on car seats. 
Moreover, there is a crying need for an automobile 
tire which will throw mud, not on the innocent pe- 
destrian, but on the driver who exceeds the speed 
limit. The bootblacks of America are responsible for 
another condition which approaches the stature of a 
scandal. Hardly any of them black the heels of shoes. 
Practically all of them use a polish which fades with 
the first breath of air. Consider, too, the collar-and- 
tie situation. Nobody knows how many hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of ties, collars, and energy are wasted 
every year by men trying to pull ties through collars 
which are not adapted to that purpose. Ties should 


be stronger or collars less tenacious. Dress shirts,. 


too, demand legislative attention. As matters now 
stand, a dress shirt (a) cannot be fastened after the 
wearer is inside; (4) cannot be put on after it is fas- 
tened. How different our social life would be if this 
were not the case! How absurd that such an evil 
should be left unamended by a nation which has 
invented the automobile, the flying machine, and 
the League of Nations! 

These problems affect almost every voter almost 
every day of his life. They are as important to him 
as gun elevations, post offices, or — daring as the 
statement may seem — income tax revision. The 
politicians do nothing. The Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties do not even mention them in their 
platforms, along with the other subjects which are 
always included in platforms and regarding which no 
one ever has the slightest intention of doing any- 
thing. Well, let them take warning. Some time a 
party will arise with a platform covering all these 
issues and it will sweep the country. 


Respect the Courts— and Pay Them 
Accordingly 


Th poke tapein se there is no way of bring- 
ing the pay of college professors up to that of 
plasterers and bricklayers by due process of law. 
That revision must await the slow pressure of 
economics and the recovery of a sense of relative 
values. But, fortunately, there is a way of lifting 
Federal judges, the embodiment of highest author- 
ity, to an economic position commensurate with 
their abilities, responsibilities, and the conditions of 
living they must meet. That is the relatively simple 
method of getting Congress to pass legislation 
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roughly similar to the bills introduced in the House 
by Graham of IIlinois and in the Senate by Reed of 
Pennsylvania. 

These bills, which differ only in minor respects, 
would raise the pay of Federal judges approximately 
twenty per cent. The Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court would receive $20,500 instead of $15,000, and 
his associates, $20,000 instead of $14,500. Circuit 
and district judges would be paid proportionately 
the same increases; but these would be figured on a 
sliding scale, based upon the population of their 
districts and the living costs therein, thus equalizing 
a burden that in certain localities is extremely 
heavy. 

Action along this line is urgently needed to retain 
in judicial service the type of manhood which has 
graced the Federal bench in the past. It is contrary 
to public policy to tolerate a scale of pay so low that 
the Federal bench would appeal only to men who 
were rich enough to afford judgeships or weak 
enough to be beyond earning more in private 
practice. Moreover, judges should be sufficiently 
financed so that they would have no temptation to 
adventure funds in directions that might influence, 
even indirectly, their decisions. 

All this is elementary Americanism. In the land of 
the written constitution, the Federal judiciary 
exercises power of its own right. A government so 
directly based upon law must find the best possible 
men to fill its judicial positions, must cherish the 
bench, and keep it inviolate from temptation in so 
far as is humanly possible. The laborer, even he who 
labors in high place, and with the almost reverent 
respect of society, is worthy of his hire. Some cities 
pay their police judges more than Federal judges a 
few blocks away, and at least one State outdoes the 
Federal government in justice to judges. That is an 
anomaly that does our intelligence no credit. 


We Have Improved 


OME eighty-two years ago a young man named 
Charles Dickens visited these shores, was hos- 
pitably received, and went home to write what many 
regarded as an unpleasant book — or rather, two 
unpleasant books, for he gave us what he regarded as 
our due, not only in the “American Notes,” but in 
“Martin Chuzzlewit.” We were, he said,‘ by nature, 
frank, brave, cordial, hospitable, and affectionate.” 
On the other hand, our manners were indescribably 
uncouth and rude; our Congressmen were not only 
corrupt, brutal, and unlettered,. but they expecto- 
rated upon the legislative carpets; our press was ig- 
norant, dishonest, and vile; we were abominably 
lawless; we were physically below par; we admired 
chicanery under the name of “smartness”; we 
gloried in the institution of human slavery; and, 
which was not so remarkable, all things considered, 


our temperament was “dull and gloomy.” These . 





strictures were resented, not wholly in silence. Some 
of us were quite prepared to carve young Mr. Dick- 
ens into ribbons, or shoot him full of holes on the 
occasion of any subsequent visit. 

But time makes amends. Sir Alfred Robbins, 
having concluded a three months’ tour of the United 
States, has recently returned to tell his countrymen, 
in a lecture delivered before the English-Speaking 
Union, that we have greatly improved. He states 
also that Dickens saw us through a “sulphurous 
haze” caused by his loathing for slavery. In this 
respect, as in several others, it is not unduly boastful 
to say that there has been progress. The recent 
enormous sales of books of etiquette indicate that at 
least one obnoxious tradition, that bad manners are 
the only ones appropriate to a free country, has lost 
its hold. Congress, though not as edifying a spectacle 
as one could wish, is free from the grosser forms of 
corruption and vulgarity. American newspapers do 
not yet meet with the complete approval of Mr. Up- 
ton Sinclair, our indefatigable Cassandra, but they 
are utopian when compared with “The New York 
Rowdy Journal,” or, for that matter, with some of 
its English contemporaries. Less can be said as to our 
regard for the law, for we still commit about 10,000 
murders a year, and, though slavery has gone, lynch- 
ing has not. As for our national temperament, it is 
certainly not “dull and gloomy” now, whatever it 
may have been in 1842. Let jazz bear witness to 
that. The automobile, the motion picture, the news- 
paper, and the cheap magazine, whatever sins may 
be charged to their account, have mitigated the 
worst excesses of provincialism, and our cities and 
more populous rural districts have been barbered 
and tailored until, at their best, they bear small 
resemblance to the slums and swamps envisaged by 
Mr. Dickens’ critical eye. 

Dickens, to do him justice, testified that amazing 
changes for the better — “changes moral, changes 
physical, changes in the amount of land subdued and 
peopled, changes in the rise of vast new cities, 
changes in the growth of older cities almost out of 
recognition, changes in the graces and amenities of 
life, changes in the press” — had taken place between 
his first visit, in 1842, and his return in 1868. One 
wishes that he might have returned in 1925, in which 
case he would have found good roads, a good high 
school and a Carnegie library at Looking-glass 
Prairie, and everywhere, perhaps, less respect for 
mere money making. He would have seen the pio- 
neer an extinct breed, and the poet, the artist, the 
musician, the novelist, the architect, and the city 
planner coming to the fore. But perhaps he would 
then have realized that to talk about an American 
temperament is almost as futile as to attempt to 
ascribe a temperament to the weather, for we are 
large enough and various enough to be everything 
that our admirers and our detractors have ever said 
about us. 
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_ The Other Side of Endowed Education 


F the giving of funds there is no end. Within 
a month, three men have given away three- 
score millions. In the past ten years, large 
donors have distributed more than a billion and a 
half dollars for public or semipublic causes. More- 
over, this largesse is likely to continue and acceler- 
ate. The United States is now the richest country on 
earth and draws an enormous income from foreign 
investments as well as from its domestic resources 
and labor power. Income and inheritance taxes fur- 
nish an incentive to philanthropy lacking in the old 
days, and in addition, there is unquestionably a 
growing conviction that great wealth is stewardship. 
On the whole, this trend is excellent; better far that 
society should have the service of many funds than 
that their incomes should go as unearned increment 
to favored family groups already affluent. But 
it is obvious that there are social dangers in philan- 
thropy. Just as excessive virtue may run into vice, so 
wrongly directed giving may do more harm than the 
want it replaces. Indeed, it would be easily possible 
to do more harm in giving away a fortune than could 
possibly be generated in securing it ““by ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain.” If, for instance, 
Southern philanthropy in slavery days had endowed 
and made effective the ameliorating of the condi- 
tions of the slaves, slavery might have been made 
tolerable and the hateful institution might be still 
with us today. 
Then there is always the possibility that financing 
a public duty from private funds may tend to dry up 
the springs of popular ambition. It is still an open 
question whether Andrew Carnegie’s desire to’ in- 
crease the amount of good reading done in the 
United States has been realized by his munificence in 
the building of libraries. Communities that tax them- 
selves for their book houses presumably would be 
more inclined to use their contents than those which 
take them, in whole or in part, from the great iron- 
master’s dead hand. It is an axiom that we get out of 
institutions about what we put into them. 


ITH the exception of offering $5,000,000 to 

Trinity College to change its name to provide 
him with an everlasting monument, Mr. Duke’s gift 
to educational and religious causes in the Carolinas 
seems to be well conceived. Within certain broad 
limits he gives the trustees a free hand so that in 
future generations they may meet changing condi- 
tions intelligently. But we wish it had been vouch- 
safed him, in his great and generous moment, to 
make the supreme sacrifice of refusing to immor- 
talize himself by pasting his name on dear old 
Trinity with greenbacks. Because, you see, that so 


neatly proves the left-handed power which gifts 
exercise. One can understand easily enough why Mr. 
Duke should want a college named after him — that 
is a laudable ambition which he had every right to 
realize — but we should love him better if he had 
built one from the ground up and left Trinity free 
from that hard choice between poverty and wealth. 

Clearly, Mr. Duke spent a good deal of time on his 
plans for North Carolina’s welfare. Perhaps, in his 
reflections on the matter, the suspicion crossed his 
mind that, after all, North Carolina might be better 
off in bringing its educational system up to date by 
its own thrift and vision instead of through his aid. 
If so, he waved the suspicion aside and went ahead; 
and he may be altogether right in that decision: he 
knows his own people and their conditions better 
than do outsiders. . 


HERE are obviously two distinct values in ed- 

ucation: the one which flows from education itself 
and the one which flows from the struggle of hav- 
ing achieved it. The great State universities of the 
West, supported by public funds almost entirely, are 
monuments, not to this or that individual, but to 
enlightened citizenship and public spirit. Building 
them and keeping them going has been no small part 
of the political and social training of those common- 
wealths. Their institutions may have many defi- 
ciencies; they do some things far worse than 
endowed universities, and we would not be misread as 
arguing that all education should be supported by 
taxation. Yet the State universities also have their 
excellencies, and not the least of these is that the 
people feel responsible for them. 

A golden flood of money is certain to be poured 
into American education. Education is a fetish with 
us. The money is here: the stage set for Milord 
Bountiful. New colleges and universities will be 
founded, small ones enlarged, and large ones will 
receive more and more funds for research and im- 
provements, even though they limit student bodies, 
as Yale, Dartmouth, and Princeton have done in the 
conviction that there are limits to the quality of 
mass education. But in such giving our rich men will 
be well advised if they restrain their managing im- 
pulses and give their money without strings attached. 
By so doing they will afford the future facilities 
without binding it. If affluence means the limitation 
of academic freedom, hobbling the search for truth, 
or hobbling expression of that truth for policy’s 
sake, then education might better remain poor. 
Youth forgives poverty more easily than it forgives 
truckling. And after all, education is for poor young 
men and not for rich old ones. 
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The Isle of Pines, A Threat to CubaP 


By William E. Shea 


Havana. — Aaron Keritsky, a merchant of American 
citizenship, was taken into custody in Nueva Gerona, 
Isle of Pines, last Saturday for displaying a large 
American flag, according to reports received here to- 
day. Published reports said he and some other Amer- 
icans unrolled the flag in the street in order that 
American aviators flying over the Isle of Pines might 
see it. At the American consulate general here, how- 
ever, it was said today that Keritsky claimed he 
merely took the flag into the street to unroll it and 
see what condition it was in. 

While published reports described American resi- 
dents in Nueva Gerona as much excited over the 
incident, at the consulate it was not regarded as 
important. It was said that if any charges were filed 
against Keritsky he was inclined to pay a light fine 
and not press his side of the case. He was taken to 
the city hall by a policeman but not actually arrested. 
It is against Cuban law to display a foreign flag with- 
out displaying a Cuban flag at the same time. 


[= foregoing Associated Press dispatch was 
sent from Havana in the year 1924. It tells 
briefly of one of the many sparks that have 
been struck during the course of the experiment 
being conducted on that lonesome island in the 
backwaters of the Caribbean Sea, where a numerous 
colony of American citizens is attempting to live 
alongside and mingle with a race in whose veins 
courses the blood of old Spain. 

In reading the item, if one were to disregard the 
fact that American citizens were involved, the im- 
pression would be received that the locale where this 
opéra bouffe episode was staged was the Balkans or 
one of the new states born of the Versailles Treaty. 
In careless America, certainly, no policeman, acting 
on his own volition, would arrest a citizen of Cuba 
or of any other country for unrolling the flag of his 
native land. Nor in the majority of the equally care- 
less nations of Latin America would such arrogance 
be thought of except under the most unusual cir- 
cumstances growing out of poignant national 
jealousies. 

This is not an isolated instance showing the in- 
compatibility of Americans and Cubans on the Isle 
of Pines. In my scrapbook I have clippings of scores 
of other occurrences of like nature, most of which 


are in their fundamentals equally absurd. These. 


scores of incidents with which I am familiar are 
doubtléss but a fraction of the hundreds of mani- 
' festations of irritation that have flared out on the 
Isle of Pines since Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood with- 
drew from Cuba on May 20, 1902, leaving a Cuban 


de facto government established over the island that — 


once served as the site for the convict colony of the 
King of Spain. Since Wood left Cuba twenty-three 
years ago, several hundreds of Uncle Sam’s children 
resident in the Isle of Pines have been living at odds 
with the people and the government of the land of 
their adoption. And during all these years, while 
bickering with the Cubans, they have been maintain- 
ing a long-drawn-out campaign at home whose princi- 
pal object has been the acquisition of the island by 
the United States, thereby putting an end to the 
present state of affairs, obviously unsatisfactory to 
both governments. 


| rete this campaign, two treaties have been 
prepared since 1g02 by the governments at 
Washington and Havana, both confirming Cuba’s 
title. The first treaty lapsed without being ratified 
by the United States Senate. The second, signed in 
Washington on March 2, 1904, by John Hay and 
Gonzalo de Quesada, is now, at the age of twenty 
years, up for ratification during the present session of 
Congress. By unanimous consent the Senate has 
agreed to take up the matter once the Muscle Shoals 
discussion is ended. 

Some degree of doubt has existed as to the authen- 
ticity of Cuba’s title due to two vague clauses of the 
Treaty of Paris by which Spain relinquished “all 
claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba,” and 
ceded to the United States “the island of Porto Rico 
and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in 
the West Indies, and the Island of Guam in the 
Marianas or Ladrones.” No specific mention was 
made of the Isle of Pines, and it is around this point 
that the advocates of American ownership have 
concentrated their artillery. 

The phrase “‘other islands now under Spanish 
sovereignty in the West Indies” fits their case 
exactly, they say. There is not much force in this 
argument, if we take as authorities the late President 
Harding, Secretary Hughes, Elihu Root, and John 
Hay. According to them, the entity “Cuba” con- 
sists not only of the large island known by that 
name, but also the thousand and one smaller islands 
that fringe the coasts of Cuba at greater or less dis- 
tances from the mainland (and separated from the 
mainland by shoal water) of which the Isle of Pines 
is one. This view is in accord with a recognized prin- 
ciple of international law. 

Following the signing of the treaty of peace with 
Spain, the government of the Isle of Pines was ad- 
ministered by Cuban mayors acting under the au- 
thority of the military government. When General 
Wood left Cuba, the Isle of Pines became a political 
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division of the Province of Habana and ever since 
has been governed by elective mayors and town 
councilmen who have been chosen exclusively from 
among Cuban citizens. 


ieee first began to settle on the island 
in 1899, after colonizing companies had been 
formed for the purpose of selling land to American 
farmers. The promoters of these companies issued 
glowing prospectuses describing the beauties and 
the wealth of the island which promised fortunes to 
all who should get in on the ground floor. A perusal 
of this highly colored literature convinced many 
investors of the type that the late P. T. Barnum 
knew and loved so well that the Isle of Pines was a 
paradise on earth. These people, most of whom were 
weary with the harsh struggle for existence in the 
rural communities of the Dakotas, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, were easily made to believe that by buy- 
ing land from the colonizing companies for from 
eight to fifteen dollars an acre they would in a few 
years possess estates worth $1,000 an acre from 
which they could count on a net annual income of 
$300 per acre. Not the least appealing argument 
which induced many to invest was the opportunity 
to leave behind the bleak winters of their American 
homes for the fabled eternal springtime of the sub- 
tropics. 

Unfortunately, when the emigrants had moved 
their families and their household belongings to the 
new Utopia, they found conditions not as ideal as 
they had been led to expect. Unpleasant surprises 
met them at every turn. Instead of the paradise 
they had hoped for, the new habitat proved to be 
something of an inferno. 


4 heme most unpleasant surprise came in Igo2 with 
the departure of the American military govern- 
ment, leaving the settlers to the tender mercies of 
the Cuban authorities. When the settlers had first 
invested in the land companies, they had been as- 
sured that the Isle of Pines would henceforth and for 
all time remain a possession of the United States. 
That had been the major selling point of the specu- 
lators. To the emigrants this promise had meant 
many things; but chiefly it had meant that farmers 
on the Isle of Pines could ship to the United States, 
duty free, all the citrus fruit and garden truck they 
could raise. Since the Isle of Pines never suffers from 
the blight of frost, as do occasionally the orange- 
producing districts of California and Florida, and 
because of the availability there of cheap Cuban and 
Spanish labor, the settlers believed they would enjoy 
great advantages in competition with growers in the 
States. 

All of these hopes and expectations were dashed to 
the ground when the American Government ruled 
that all products imported from the Isle of Pines 
should pay duties in the same manner as products 


from the island of Cuba, and when, through its 


executive officers, it manifested its intention of not 


disputing ownership of the island with Cuba. 

Thus the settlers were placed in the position of an 
orphan having to take up its abode in the home of 
an unappreciative step-parent. The moderate sums 
they paid in taxes were removed to Havana where 
they were spent for the most part for the good of the 
politicians in power there, and none of the money 
was returned except to pay the salaries of insolent 
customs authorities, ignorant, irregular, and even 
depraved school-teachers, and, of course, the black 
constable whose chief joy has been dragging Ameri- 
cans to the calaboza. 


ip the pending treaty is finally ratified, as it doubt- 
less will be, the American residents on the Isle of 
Pines will have open to them three courses which are 
here set down in inverse ratio to their likelihood of 
being followed: 

First. The colonists may accept the decision as 
final and resign themselves to live as best they might 
as wards of the Cuban Government. Most of the 
settlers would find such an arrangement intolerable. 
It would mean, among other things, that they would 
in the future be forced to pay taxes for which they 
would receive nothing in return. 

Second. By adopting Cuban citizenship, these 
Americans would be able to participate in the gov- 
ernment of their island, and because of this they 
could to a greater or less degree improve their situa- 
tion. It is doubtful if many Americans will consent 
to do this. As long as they maintain their American 
citizenship, they will have the hope that some day, 
by one method or another, they will again be able to 
unroll their American flags without fear of being 
hauled off to jail. 

Third. They may secede from Cuba and estab- 
lish an independent republic with the hope of being 
eventually annexed to the Union, in much the same 
way as did the Americans in Hawaii. Such a course 
has long been contemplated by the bolder spirits 
among the colonists. At various times during the 
recurrent revolutions in Cuba, leaders of the Ameri- 
can colony on the Isle of Pines have been in com- 
munication with the leaders of the revolutionists 
with the object of gaining their independence as the 
price for their aid. Up to the present no overt act 
against the sovereignty of Cuba has been committed 
by them, but if the treaty is ratified, the colonists 
will no longer consider themselves on their best 
behavior and they will undoubtedly act as their in- 
terests may dictate. 

Unless such reforms are shortly made in the vexa- 
tious administration of affairs on the island as to 
make the settlers contented with their lot, then the 
stability of the Cuban republic in the future, never 
too secure, will be constantly threatened by an 
armed uprising of these embattled farmers, few in 
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numbers, to be sure, but strong in their potentialities 
for mischief. School children are familiar with the 
trials of Great Britain when under similar circum- 
stances she attempted to impose her will on the 
Boers. Of course, the Boers were relatively far more 
numerous than the Americans on the Isle of Pines, 
but other factors make the two cases analogous. 


Under these circumstances perhaps it would be a 
kindness to Cuba if the Senate postponed indefinitely 
ratification of the treaty and thus preserved the 
status quo which, while not being entirely to the lik- 
ing of any of the parties concerned, nevertheless 
renders improbable a revolt which might result in 
the disintegration of the Cuban republic. 


Rebellion 


By Howard R. Marsh 


ble physical bliss of a warm bed on a cold 

morning. His body, small and wizened de- 
spite his sixteen years, was curled into a cramped 
figure two, so that the heat of his thighs warmed his 
abdomen. Experimentally, he straightened one leg, 
then jerked it back to the warm part of the bed. 

Luxury, that’s what it was: glorious animal hap- 
piness to lie there, half awake, and feel the cold air 
challenging his warm body. Soon enough — but he 
mustn’t think of that yet; just doze with his head 
all covered except the pug, freckled nose. 

Suddenly he realized that the room was light, that 
the first rays of dawn were reflected from his nose 
under the bedclothes to his eyelids. Dawn! That 
thought made him wide awake. Why, he must be 
sick. Never had he been allowed to remain in bed 
until daylight of a winter morning unless he were 
sick, and very sick. 

He tried to locate his illness, to discover the stab- 
bing pain of pleurisy. He knew what that pain was, 
did Leslie. Each winter — but there was no pain 
now when he drew a deep breath; the air felt cleans- 
ing and sharp in his lungs; no agony of breathing. 
Fever? No. There was none of the floating feeling, 
no green amcebalike balloons before his eyes, no de- 
sire to talk. He was clear-headed, frée from pain — 
and yet he was in bed after dawn. 

His first reaction was to jerk upright and swing 
his legs from the bed. The three cows must be 
milked and fed, the hogs given silage, Poplin’s 
stable cleaned — all before breakfast. Maybe it had 
snowed and he must shovel a path to the barn and 
another to the mail box. These things to be done; he 
reviewed them mentally in a half second; in another 
he had swung back and nestled into the warm hol- 
low of the bed. He must be sick, after all. Or why 
hadn’t his father yanked him out of bed, yanked 
him from sleep into the agony of cold and work? 

Each moment in bed was a moment of happiness; 
the joy of comfort and warmth seemed to accumu- 
late. It was tempered, of course, by the thought of 
his father’s anger when he found Leslie still dozing. 
But nothing, nothing except his father’s presence 


| ESLIE BURNETT enjoyed that incompara- 


would he let rob him of these wonderful moments. 
He was half asleep again; the bed seemed to caress 
every portion of his body. Even the ache of cramped 
legs seemed to emphasize his comfort. 

Gradually there worked to his consciousness the 
sound of his mother’s voice. She was in the room — 
kitchen and dining room — next the little closet in 
which Leslie slept. Her words were punctuated by 
the banging of the dish pan as it was hung on the 
wall; by the splash of water in the tin sink. 

Leslie could follow her movements in his mind. 
Now she was wringing out the dishcloth; now wiping 
the drain board; now gathering the food refuse 
from the sink. There! She had carried it to the wood 
range, tilted the iron lid and thrown the wet mess of 
toast crumbs and bacon, coffee grounds, and egg- 
shells into the fire. He could hear: them sizzle 
momentarily. 


ONTINUALLY she was talking; talking rapidly, 
feverishly. Leslie, curled in bed, watched her 
in his mind rather than listened. He saw her in that 
old, faded, gray-figured gingham dress buttoned 
tight to her thin neck; the small, lined face, a face 
that seemed to have shriveled from normal size as if 
long soaked in vinegar; the lines around the eyes and 
shrunken mouth; the sharp cheek bones; the deep- 
set, ineffectual eyes, green-blue; the little wad of hair 
pinned high on the back of her head. She suggested 
a sparrow about to alight on a fence during a winter 
gale, but never alighting. Her head was pitched 
forward just that way; she fluttered ineffectually. 
Leslie heard his name. His mother’s voice had 
risen in anger. Shrill, thin-timbered it was; never had 
he suspected it could become so imperious. Ordi- 
narily, she spoke little and dragged tired words from 
a tired body. Now there was a clarion defiance in 
her voice. Surprised, uneasy, Leslie Burnett sat up 
in bed to listen, drawing a blanket over his shoul- 
ders. Then his eyes flashed; his thin cheeks grew pink 
with ‘excitement; his body began to bound up and 
down in bed, pounding with his mother’s words. 
“and I tell you, Zeph, you ain’t goin’ to do it 


_ any more. You ain’t, I say. You great, big, hard- 
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hearted slave driver! You ain’t goin’ to kill that boy. 
Work, work, work. That’s all you think about. 
Mornin’ to night, how you can get more out of him. 
Killin’ him. No schoolin’, no play. I'll go away and 
leave you. That’s what I’ll do. You great, big skin- 
flint! You miser! You ain’t got a drop of human 
blood in your veins. I’m goin’ away and takin’ Les- 
lie with me. I’m goin’ — ” 


O the worm had turned at last! Leslie Burnett 
squirmed with delight. His mother, patient, 
silent for years, had suddenly risen. Now she was 
laying down the law. And his father! He seemed too 
surprised to answer. Leaning against the wall, he 
probably was, his little blue eyes, hidden in the mass 
of red-gray beard, wide with astonishment. The big, 
hulking man was cowed for once. Probably he was 
running his big red hands up under his suspenders. 
Under his suspenders, Leslie knew, the colorless 
shirt would show two blue stripes where the denim 
had not faded from sun and water. Yes, those big, 
cruel, capable hands were probably sliding along 
the suspenders. And the booted feet were wide 
spread to meet the shock of this strange attack; the 
legs, with their tucked-in trousers, pillars supporting 
the man against this sudden onslaught. 

“Killin? him by inches,” the woman’s high- 
pitched voice poured out. “Routin’ him out of bed 
fore daylight. Workin’ him after dark. He ain’t never 
had a chance, thanks to you, you old — old tyrant. 
Schoolin’? How much does he get? A few days when 
you ain’t got anything for him to do here. What’ll he 
ever amount to? Good for him, I s’pose you think? 
And look at him! Sick and ailin’ half the time. But 
you ain’t any mercy. Drive, drive, drive. The nasti- 
est work for Leslie, the longest, the hardest. Zeph 
Burnett, I’m puttin’ my foot down right here. I’m 
leavin’ you. I’m takin’ Leslie to Grandma Cowing’s. 
You can’t stop me. You ain’t done anythin’ in your 
whole life that’d give me any reason for stayin’. I’m 
goin’ to pack right now and —” 

In the closet bedroom Leslie Burnett swung out 
of bed. His mind was fired by his mother’s words, 
her determination. He’d help her pack; he’d help her 


stand the storm which would break on her as soon as 


Zeph Burnett recovered from his astonishment. 
Leslie pulled on his trousers and boots, tucked in his 
shirt, and hurried into the kitchen. 


IS mother was still railing. Her scarred, bony 
hands beat time to her words as she polished the 
wood range. “‘Leavin’ you, I am, and the neighbors 
ll bear me out. You bet they will! I’m packin’ this 
mornin’ — ” Suddenly she saw Leslie and her words 
stopped. She seemed to subside like a punctured 
balloon. Standing there, her hands black from stove 
polish, her eyes winking from the pungency of the 
burning polish, she stared at Leslie hopelessly. 
““Where’s pop?” demanded the boy. 
“Pop?” — to gain time. 
“Yes. I heard you talkin’ to him.” 
Mrs. Burnett carefully touched up a rusty spot on 
the stove. “Pop ain’t here this mornin’,” she said. 
“But I heard you talkin’ — ” 
“Just thinkin’ to myself.” 
““Wasn’t pop here at all?” 
“‘He went away early this mornin’. Over to Nick 


>») 


Catsonis’. 

“That wop? Why’d pop go — ?” 

“He thinks mebbe Nick’d like to hire you. After- 
noons. Pop says if you get up an hour earlier in the 
mornin’ you could finish up by noon, and then go 
over to Nick’s and do the night milking after you 
get back.” 

«ec Mom ! ”? 

“Pop needs the money. He’s got to get a new cul- 
tivator for spring. You must help him to —” 

“Then you ain’t goin’ to Grandma Cowing’s? 
You ain’t takin’ me away? You ain’t — ” 

“Gracious, Les, what put that into your head? 
Pop says you’re to wash Poplin’s stall while he’s 
out.” 

Leslie turned away. There were tears in his eyes, 
tears of anger, disappointment, futility. Suddenly he 
felt his mother’s arm across his shoulders. It was a 
rare action for her and he looked up into her shriv- 
eled face. 

“T let you sleep late this mornin’, Les,” she said. 

“Yes,” he gulped.. “Thank you, mom. It was 
wonderful.” 








This Air Service of Ours 


Many authorities, both here and abroad, see in aircraft a weapon whose importance will be 
enormously increased in the years to come. Samuel Taylor Moore, whose articles on the Coast 
Guard’s activities in suppressing liquor smuggling into the United States are now appearing in 
Tue INDEPENDENT, has investigated our air service for the benefit of INDEPENDENT readers. Cap- 
tain Moore, himself an officer in the balloon corps during the war, has had considerable experience 
in flying, and as a newpaper correspondent has been present at many discussions and trials im- 
portant in the history of aviation. The first of his articles will appear soon in THE INDEPENDENT. 
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“Don’t Give Up the Rum Ship” 


How the Admirals of the Rum-Running Fleet Accept the Coast 
Guard Challenge 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 


HERE is undeniable romance in_ naval 
warfare. Through history’s pages gallantry 
and valor run rampant in the face of 
almost certain defeat: John Paul Jones, Perry, 
Nelson — these names and others never fail to 
bring their thrill whenever mentioned. Today, 
there are other commanders, of necessity unnamed 
— unknown except for their deeds. Even to de- 
scribe the admiral whose observations furnish 
much of the material of the present article might 
prove highly embarrassing. For his command is 
in the rum-running fleet: he is a liquor smuggler. 
Through devious channels, I was finally accredited 
for an audience to secure at first hand some expert 
opinion on the effectiveness of the Coast Guard’s 
campaign against rum running. This, then, is the 
considered expression of the enemy: 

“The game’s getting tougher all right. But we 
ain’t licked yet. The Coast Guard has just boosted 
the ante. The bigger the risk the bigger margin of 
profit we have got to figure. Mark this down: just 
so long as there is a booze boat on Rum Row there 
will be rum runners ready to take a chance on getting 
a cargo to shore through hell, high water, and the 
Coast Guard’s gunfire.” 

As this is written, the battle of Rum Row is 
entering its fifth month. In that space of time an 
amazing change has taken place in the business of 
running liquor from supply ship to shore. Half the 
rum-running navy has been summarily junked. 
Small boats having speeds of only eight to ten knots 
an hour are in the discard. New and faster boats are 
being built. Specifically, the most popular type of 
rum-running craft today is manufactured by a con- 
cern not far from New York City. The boat is 
equipped with one Liberty motor and is guaranteed 
to do thirty miles an hour. The total cost is $8,000, 
$3,000 of it for the motor alone. To operate this 
craft the return per trip must be $3,000. In other 
words, the rum runner must make three trips of 
approximately fifty miles each before he has covered 
his investment. Net profits are figured in any trips 
made after the first three. Six months ago the rum 
runner estimated that this same capital investment 
could be spread over twelve trips. But that is not 
the entire story, for the average life of a Liberty 
motor adapted to maritime use is little more than 
three months. The cost of a new motor is not a 
proper entry today for depreciation. The smuggler 


is gambling that he can complete three trips before, . 


in the phraseology of the traffic, he is “knocked off.” 
And the company manufacturing this particular 
type of craft is one year behind on deliveries. 

Another rum runner has just invested $33,000 in 
a speed boat guaranteed to make forty miles an hour. 
Delivery has been made and a duplicate order 
placed. In the use of this boat new strategy is em- 
ployed. It is faster than any craft in the Coast 
Guard’s liquor enforcement fleet. So far as possible, 
it will never permit a Coast Guard vessel to get 
within gun range. The plan of tactical employment 
prohibits “bottling up” in some harbor or river. 
While the forty-mile boat will run contraband from 
Rum Row close to shore, it will not land its cargo. 
Always it will be near the open sea ready to lead 
pursuers a chase. Within a mile or two of shore the 
speedier boat will transfer its cargo to a smaller 
craft to be landed. Thus is strategy changing. 


LL the rum runners of the Atlantic seaboard fol- 
low in the wake of that aristocracy of smugglers 
operating off the New Jersey coast. “Just one year 
ahead of the rest of em,” my Wet Admiral told me. 
“They are going in for lighter, speedier boats,” he 
reported. “Where they used to carry four hundred 
cases they now carry only one hundred, and instead of 
storing them in the hold they are made secure on 
deck. If it’s a cinch they are going to get knocked off, 
they throw in an auxiliary clutch in the motor and 
the whole one hundred cases, the evidence, you 
understand, slides into the ocean in a minute. Just a 
tip-cart arrangement; it’s working fine. 

“Another good idea they use off Jersey has got 
lots to commend it. Rum running is entirely a night 
trade, of course. When a boat knows it’s spotted it 
flashes on a stern light — but it keeps on going until 
the warning shot is fired from the Coast Guard boat. 
Then a light of the same candle power, run by a bat- 
tery and fixed on a buoy, is heaved over the side 
while the real stern light is switched off. The Coast 
Guard comes down on the buoy while the rummie 
finds safety off at a right angle to the course, or even 
doubling back.” 

Just as the Coast Guard has its own intelligence 
system, so has the enemy. Campaign plans which 
are generally known throughout the Coast Guard 
are soon relayed to the rum runners. It is only when 
the strategy is a secret to the Coast Guard captain 
that success can be hoped for. When cutters, de- 
stroyers, and patrol boats leave or return to their 
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bases the information is broadcast among the smug- 
glers. When suspicion is fixed on members of the 
Coast Guard crew, which has been greatly expanded, 

they are promptly discharged. My informant, how- 
"ever, paid an unconscious tribute to the integrity of 
the Coast Guard as he talked: 


IX months ago we wasn’t worrying. We could 

run circles around the few Coast Guard cutters 
being used and we never worried any about the old 
Dry Navy which was prohibition agents navigatin’ 
in submarine chasers. They were reasonable. But 
you can’t do business with the Coast Guard. I only 
know of one instance where a rummie ever got to a 
Coast Guardsman. We can buy local protection 
where we unload and travel overland. We figure the 
tax at about $1.50 a gallon; myself, I figure $1,000 
for protection on a lot of six hundred gallons. We 
haven’t been able to get to the Coast Guardsmen in 
the enforcement fleet and you can’t do business with 
the land stations of the Coast Guard because there 
are too many of them. It would cost too much to try 
and fix them all, and then there’s sure to be some 
loose-tongued bird in the outfit. Now, a friend of 
mine has got a thousand cases of rye out on the Row. 
He figures $35 a case net profit. With $10,000 in cold 
cash it would seem as though you could buy some 
Coast Guard captain to take his crew somewhere 
out of the way on a fake tip — but it hasn’t been 
done yet. 

“Then another risk we are up against is the hi- 

jackers. This campaign has got a lot of the boys 
scared. Everybody is suspicious and distrustful of 
everybody else. The Coast Guard planted one of its 
own men as arum runner out with the fleet and they 
knocked off three of the ships on the Row. You don’t 
know who is with you and who is against you. The 
result is that some of our own gang is specializing in 
hi-jacking. They’re operating on land and sea. The 
percentage we are working on now is one in six. In 
one out of six trips if the Coast Guard don’t get you 
the hi-jackers or the land prohibition forces will. 
Yes, it’s getting tougher all the time. But when you 
hear of some dud landing a cargo and making a nice 
clean-up it starts your own palm to itching and you 
are ready to take a chance.” 
_ The rum runners are not the only victims of 
hi-jacking. The ships on Rum Row are not infre- 
quently robbed of their cargoes. One of the most 
thrilling hi-jacking tales I ever heard was spun for 
me by a member of the crew of a Coast Guard prize, 
a mere boy with the soft burr of the Newfound- 
lander and terror in his eyes as he lived again 
through the events he related: 

“Our ship was a former Canadian Government 
lightship, Red Island, and she had been bought by a 
Quebec Frenchman at auction. We loaded 2,800 
cases of whiskey and set sail for the American coast. 
There wasn’t room for it all in the hold, and we 


secured 160 cases on deck. Off Sable Island we ran 
into very thick weather and we lost about eighty 
cases over the rail. 

“Business was poor. In three weeks we sold only 
sixteen cases. Then one day a speed boat came 
alongside with six men in the crew. There were 
fourteen of us, including the skipper. They said they 
wanted to buy sixty cases. Things were looking 
brighter, a fair order at last. They climbed upon 
deck friendly enough, and then all of a sudden they 
shoved pistols into our faces and forced us below 
decks. Two of them searched the ship and found two 
rifles and four pistols the skipper kept locked up for 
protection. They threw them over the side. Then two 
of the men went off in the speed boat and presently 
came back with a larger boat — Twilight was the 
name on the stern. She would only carry about four 
hund<ed cases. 

“For six days they held us prisoners while they 
unloaded. They kept us herded together like cattle 
and they seemed to delight in sticking the muzzles 
of their pistols into our faces. They made us eat 
part of all the food on the table before they would 
touch it themselves for fear the cook might try and 
poison them. They made us believe they would just 
as soon kill us as not and I guess they would. They 
were Norwegians or Germans, and they talked 
amongst themselves in their native tongue. When 
they left, the skipper couldn’t get away quick 
enough. He cut seventy-five fathoms of chain with 
an eight-hundred-pound anchor and went back to 
Quebec a ruined man. The rest of us was satisfied to 
get away with our lives.” 


it is a strange paradox that the allies of the op- 
posing sides in this warfare are the reverse of 
what might be expected. The best friends of the rum 
runners are found in local police departments, and 
in some cases in departments of the Federal govern- 
ment, while the most effective deterrents to smug- 
gling liquor are hi-jackers, pirates, and highwaymen. 
There are fewer supply ships on Rum Row than 
there were six months ago. Who can say that the 
Coast Guard campaign is wholly responsible for this? 

For profits on the Row are still tidy. For instance, 
alcohol purchased in Canada at forty cents a gallon 
retails for $1.70 over the rail. Allowing the custom- 
ary twenty per cent for shrinkage, a cargo of ten 
thousand or more gallons would yield a neat return. 
Which is the greater deterrent in the mind of the 
foreign skipper, Coast Guard vigilance which has 
extended the time required to unload by monotonous 
days and weeks, or the fear of hi-jackers such as 
stripped the hold of the Red Island? 

“The trouble,” said my authority, “is that 
there’s no codperation among the rummies. There 
isn’t team play. If the Coast Guard is going to have 
enough ships like they say to tie up alongside the 
boats on the Row, then (Continued opposite page 84) 
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ATROLING OUR SHORES WITH THE 
COAST GUARD 


The Coast Guard controls the traffic 
of the high seas. It clears away 
derelicts, rescues stranded ships, 
and provides for safe navigation 
along the shores. One of its most 
important duties is to maintain 
the International Ice Patrol 





© U. S. Coast Guard 


Anoil-carrying ship afire. It was necessary 
to sink this ship with gunfire © U. S. Coast Guard 


A water-logged schooner, a derelict 








OU. Ss. Coast Guard 
Coast Guardsmen bringing ashore the passengers and crew from a ship stranded on the New 
England Coast 
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Searching a suspected rum runner. 
Lately, the activities*of liquor 
smugglers have commanded much 
of the Coast Guard’s time and an 
appropriation of more than $9,- 
000,000 has been asked to properly 
prosecute the increased activity on 
Rum Row. Many places can be 
found on board a boat to conceal 
forbidden cargo, but the Coast 
Guard has learned where to search, 
and very little escapes them if it is 
there to be found 








Every vessel entering New York 
Harbor must be searched for contra- 
band. Since the advent of prohibi- 
tion, the crews of passenger and 
cargo steamers have found it 
profitable to smuggle liquor, and 
many ingenious methods are de- 
vised to get it into the country. 
When it is found, it is dumped 
overboard without ceremony, as the 
picture on the left shows 
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Burning a rum boat to avoid capture. 
Above is a scene off the coast of Providence, 
Rhode Island. When the bootlegger saw the 
revenue cutter approaching, he escaped ina 
high-powered speed boat, leaving his boat 
and its cargo behind him in a mass of 


flames 


To the right is a captured Canadian 
schooner, alleged to have carried 100 cases 
of whiskey, whose seizure has precipitated 
protests and investigations by British 


authorities 
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Coast Guard picket boat 
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© U. S. Coast Guard . 
Blowing up an iceberg to avoid disasters like that of the ‘‘ Titanic’ 


’ 


© U. S. Coast Guard 
The center of this iceberg was blown out by the exploding of a mine. Through the gap can be seen 
the Coast Guard cutter whose work it was to demolish this moving mountain of ice 
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What Is Wrong with Warr 


A Clergyman Discusses Pacifism 
By Rev. James Thayer Addison 


EOPLE are so busy talking about peace that 
most of them have been excused from the ef- 


fort to think about it. We have peace services 


and peace sermons and peace Sundays and peace . 


societies; but no one has yet been called upon to 
define peace. And one natural result is the preva- 
lence of two errors: peace is defined negatively, and 
peace tends to become an end in itself. 

If we were to ask ninety-nine people out of a hun- 
dred to define peace, they would probably define it 
as the total absence of war. But how should we like 
to apply the same method to other ideals that we 
admire? What is a good man? A man who never 
does anything bad. What is beauty in a building or 
picture? The absence of anything ugly. What is 
health? The absence of sickness or pain. When we 
look at these definitions, how lamely inadequate 
they seem! When ideals are so treated, all the de- 
sirability, all the attractiveness, is bleached out of 
them; they become pale and sterile; and they satisfy 
only people of feeble mind and thin blood. They can 
be redeemed only by putting some life into them. 
They can be restored to their true value only by 
treating them positively. 

A good man is not a negative creature. A good 
man is one who brings to the faithful service of 
high ideals a strong will and a clean and loving 
heart. And so it is with all the rest. Beauty means 
order and symmetry and harmony in line and color. 
Health is the bodily vigor and sense of well-being 
that comes from a strong constitution sustained by a 
temperate and well-ordered life. And as for peace — 
what is that? Is it not the social health, the social 
vigor and sense of well-being which result from the 
prevalence in society of order, righteousness, mu- 
tual understanding, and love —all expressed in 
service and fellowship? Such an ideal is not a faded 
kind of negation. It is radiantly positive. It is full of 
life and color. For 


True peace doth quiver like the calmest star, 
It is that white where all the colors are. 


Christianity in action creates a certain atmosphere, a 
certain moral and spiritual climate. That atmos- 
phere and climate we know as peace. Peace is a by- 
product — an enormously valuable by-product — 
the rich reward which follows the pursuit of 
Christian righteousness. 

Peace, therefore, is not an end in itself. If we are 
to define it truly, we must call it a reward or a. 





result. And here, once more, the analogy of health 
is suggestive. What do healthy men pursue in life? 
Almost anything in the world — except health. The 
conscious pursuit of health as an end in itself is one 
of the surest signs known of a feeble constitution 
or a morbid mind. 

And it is perhaps more than a coincidence 
that the present generation which is so earnestly 
pursuing peace as an end in itself should also be de- 
voting itself, with a great deal of fuss, to pursuing 
health as an end in itself. When healthy people stop 
to think about their health — which is seldom — 
they are always made aware that the surest way to 
win health is to forget all about it and to aim at the 
conditions that are calculated to produce it. How 
healthy should we all be if we wore buttons marked 
“health first,” and belonged to a society called 
“League for the Preservation of Health,” and cele- 
brated Health Sundays and preached sermons on 
the wickedness of microbes and the horrors of opera- 
tions, and then spent all the.rest of our spare time in 
avoiding germs, dodging exposure, steering clear of 
all contact that might bring contamination and 
every effort that might bring pain? Obviously, we 
should soon become atrophied and socially useless. 
From such a fate we are saved by remembering that 
health is just one of the rewarding by-products of 
active, sane, and normal living. And so it is with 
peace. Peace, like health, is a blessed thing when it is 
a sign that all is well. It inevitably follows the preva- 
lence of righteousness and brotherhood, and it is 
precious only when it indicates, and only because it 
indicates, that they prevail. 


Gat PAUL gives us the cue: “Let us there- 
fore follow after the things which make for peace.” 
Peace, that is, is to be found and won not’ by 
pursuing peace, but by following after the things 
which make for peace, for they are the things that 
are eternally valuable in their own right, the things 
that are absolutely good, the things that are true 
ends in themselves — namely Christian love and all 
the manifold activities that flow from it. Peace is not 
the goal, but the reward of Christian activity. Of 
course, something approaching the atmosphere of 
peace can be artificially or synthetically created in 
a self-conscious way by negative and repressive 
means — by obliterating or forbidding the signs of 
its absence; but such peace is not wholesome or per- 
manent. The true atmosphere of peace can prevail 
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only where Christian righteousness prevails. Other- 
wise, it is only a sham hothouse peace. 


a: same rule applies to international peace, for 
international peace can come only as the result 
of order and righteousness and mutual helpfulness 
and good will. It cannot be bought cheap by paper 
agreements to outlaw war and scrap navies. Such 
gestures are highly valuable as signs of good will, 
but they do not go to the root of the matter. The 
only activities that are really making for true and 
permanent peace are those which are concerned with 


promoting international justice and international | 


fraternity and which are designed to afford constant 
practice in the difficult art of codperation. And that 
means slow and steady building. The fault with 
much popular pacifism is that it dodges facts, shirks 
the hard points, and slurs over moral distinctions. 
It preaches and petitions, but seldom builds. It is 
almost never realistically constructive. For this failure 
one reason is that the pacifist wants to get some- 
thing for nothing. He wants to secure an absence of 
war without the patient and intelligent labor neces- 
sary to promote and perpetuate the things which 
make for peace. 

Peace is a reward: a kind of aura, or halo, that 
surrounds the righteous and fraternal community. 
It cannot be bought cheap and hooked on. It can 
only be won by creating righteous and fraternal 
communities, whether the unit be domestic or con- 
tinental. It can be won only after the effort and the 
pain that attend every great struggle. to realize 
righteousness. You cannot get “peace at amy price.” 
You can only get an unhealthy substitute for peace. 
Whoever tries to buy it cheap by shirking duty 
loses it, and his sham laurels fade before his eyes. 

In other words, those present efforts to attain 
peace which are primarily concerned with prevent- 
ing war, such as signing pledges never to defend 
one’s country, refusing to appropriate money for 
armies and navies, and mere declarations that war is 
terrible — all these have a real emotional value, but 
they are not genuinely constructive. If our course is 
to follow after the things which make for peace, the 
really valuable efforts are those which are con- 
cerned with pursuing and stimulating all forms of 
international intercourse which make for justice, for 
fellowship, and for the highest possible mutual trust 
and good will. 


MONG these are clean commerce, sharing of 
learning and culture, foreign missions in all 
their forms, international conferences, arbitration, the 
League of Nations, agreements for the limitation of 
armaments (almost more because they are common 
agreements for mutual benefit than because they 
limit armaments), and, finally, all forms of united 
action for worthy ends, such as the suppression of 
opium, of the drug traffic, and of the white-slave 


trade. These are the constructive, positive, right- 
eous acts and activities which, pursued steadily and 
sincerely, will end by creating that atmosphere and 
climate that we call peace. Merely to make belliger- 
ency a little more difficult and dangerous is not 
enough. It is more appropriate for the Christian to 
be interested in getting problems settled justly in an 
atmosphere of trustful codperation. To make this 
justice prevail through the increase of trust and 
good will takes more than talk. It demands the 
readiness to build and to wait. When we talk about 
peace a// the time and pursue it for its own sake as 
an end in itself, we eventually blur all distinctions 
between right and wrong. 


B* such an approach, perhaps too long, we are 
ready for the question: “What is wrong with 
war?” In keeping with the meaning we have at- 
tached to peace will be our analysis of what is evil in 
war. If peace is precious because it is the result, and 
in so far as it is the result, of justice and fraternal 
love, war is wrong because it is the result, and in so 
far as it is the result, of greed, jealousy, falsehood, 
and hatred. 

In other words, war is wrong in so far as the 
causes which produce it are morally evil and in 
so far as its effects are morally evil. What we 
condemn in human warfare is not the use of force or 
the prevalence of suffering and death, but the false- 
hood, the bitterness, and the hatred. That is the siz 
in war. For surely it is possible, in the exercise of 
Christian love, to exert force, to occasion suffering, 
and even to cause death. These are not evils in 
themselves. The deadly evils are the jealousy and 
fear that precede the outbreak of war, the hatred 
and falsehood and lust that accompany its conduct, 
and the bitterness that survives it. 

If this is true, two results appear — the need for a 
shift of emphasis and the enlargement of the prob- 
lem. Modern peace propaganda needs a shift of 
emphasis. If it is to call out the highest kind of de- 
votion from the largest possible number of recruits, 
it must emphasize primarily the moral evils of war 
and talk more consistently in ethical terms. Too 
much modern pacifist literature is concerned with 
details about the effect of gas on the lungs, or the 
number of cripples in France, or the potential dan- 
ger of aircraft, or the amount of wealth that gets 
blown to smithereens, or the depravity of mobiliza- 
tion. The tendency is to work on our fears, on our 
physical sensitiveness — at best on our merely hu- 
manitarian impulses. And so we are made to quiver 
at the sight of blood, to flinch at the mention of a 
bayonet, and to repent at the thought of a gas 
bomb. 

And if one’s mind and body are not geared to 
react to this sort of approach, the tendency is to 
ignore or reject much that is worthily Christian in 
the pacifist appeal. It is a plain fact that to secure 
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lasting world peace will require a moral revolution; 
and we cannot achieve a moral revolution unless we 
constantly think and talk and work in the terms of 
right and wrong. 


| en us glance at another result — the enlarge- 
ment of the problem. If what is wrong in war is 
jealousy, greed, falsehood, cruelty, and hatred, the 
fundamental question, the ultimate task, is far 
wider than the problem of organized international 
warfare. Such warfare is only one occasion for the 
birth and. growth of these deadly sins. Deceit and 
bitterness and hate are no more sinful when they 
find open expression in war than when they find open 
expression through some other channel, or fail to find 
open expression at all. The damage is done when 
they occur. To have them breeding and festering in 
human hearts is what constitutes the real harm and 
the real sin. 

If, then, we persistently think in moral terms, we 
must be perfectly ready to concede that a condition 
outwardly peaceful may often conceal a complex of 
injustice, hatred, and cruelty which is as bad as any 
war, or even worse. 

That is why I am inclined to think that if some 
dominating race is holding another race in sub- 
jection with great injustice and cruelty on the part 
of the one and with intense bitterness and hatred on 
the part of the other, it may well improve the situa- 
tion to have the subject race take a crack at the 
dominating race. If the result stops the cruelty and 
dissipates the bitterness, the situation might be- 
come morally better than it was before. In other 
words, if nonresistance or passive resistance is ac- 
companied by an amount of cruelty and bitterness 
equal to that generated in a war, I cannot see that 
the so-called peace of the former situation is mor- 
ally any better than open war. And if the pacifist 


replies that it is impossible to fight people without 
hating them, I can only say that it is equally diffi- 
cult to be kicked around by people without hating 
them. Of course, if you can submit passively to tor- 
ture and insult and not only keep your dignity but 
also maintain the forgiving and redemptive attitude 
—as Christ did — that is perfect. But to thrash 
someone cheerfully and for his own good is not 
much harder than magnanimous nonresistance and 
involves no more moral risk. The question of resist- 
ance or nonresistance is simply a matter of tech- 
nique — to be determined by the situation and the 
probable results. Christ used one method with the 
traders in the temple, and another with the soldiers 
of Pilate. In each case His motive and temper were 
nobly unselfish. 


HEN considering us ordinary mortals, it 

must be borne in mind that whether we elect 
resistance or nonresistance, in each case we run the 
risk of moral failure, for in each case we win or lose, 
morally, according to whether or not our inner atti- 
tude is that of redemptive love and of readiness to 
serve. If the real reason why a nation refrains from 
war is because its indignation is not strong enough 
to prevail over fear or sluggish selfishness, that 
nation is not necessarily in better moral shape than 
some other nation which chooses to fight. The mere 
exercise of force is not enough to ruin us morally, 
and, on the other hand, the mere absence of force is 
not enough to save us morally. 

Moral salvation and permanent peace alike de- 
pend on the constructive effort to remove the moral 
evils that engender war by promoting every form of 
contact which can stimulate and fortify interna- 
tional sympathy, fraternal codperation, and the 
reign of confident fair dealing between nation and 
nation. 


) The Monk 


By William Whitman, 3rd 


I met a spirit in the wood 
As I was walking from the fair. 
Holy rood. Holy rood. 
Wild flowers through wind-blown hair. 


She was dancing shadow light, 
Oh, that I had never seen! 
And I watched her printless flight 
- Moss brown, leaf green. 


The moonlight lilted through the trees 
Winding its laced and silver spell. 
My ears were tuned to harmonies 
I dared not hear. I dare not tell. 


I spoke the dreaded holy name, 
She only turned, she only smiled, 

And made a holy sign in shame 
For fear of this unholy child. 


She gave a startled cry of grief. 
Holy rood. Holy rood. 
Drifted away a wandering leaf, 


And left me weeping in the wood. 
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Readers and Writers 


dreams do not come true, at least 
the stories in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and the popular success maga- 
zines do approximate to some degree of 
objective reality. It would be rash, I sup- 
pose, to declare that one can achieve 
wealth and fame by devotion to duty and 
regular attendance at divine service, but 
this idea, wrapped up neatly in the jargon 
of the efficiency engineers and the public 
relations counselors, still passes without 
exciting either the indignation or the 
sardonic mirth which would at once be 
aroused in the European bosom by such 
sentiments. I once waited in the awful 
anteroom of a dentist where, in addition 
to the Police Gazette, Fim Fam Fems, 
and I Confess, light literature was pro- 
vided in the shape of a “Who’s Who” to 
one of the leading newspapers in this 
country. As I never read the paper, I 
naturally turned to certain names, 
familiar but unread, in search of some 
clue to their fame and my indifference. I 
discovered the secret very quickly. Al- 
most every prominent member of the 
staff had arrived where he was, not by 
influence or through the possession of ex- 
pert knowledge — as in Europe — but by 
leading the adventurous and varied life of 
the hero of a success story. The chief 
editorial writer on foreign affairs had 
never been outside America until long 
after he had become an eminent authority 
in that field. The expert on the drama had 
grown fruit in California, lived on a cattle 
ranch in whatever State ranches are, and 
had gradually acquired his incomparable 
knowledge of the theatre by writing some 
excellent reports of prize fights and base- 
ball games. In a word, nobody had been 
trained in any way for the functions he 
was then discharging to the apparent 
satisfaction of everybody concerned. 
Such things, I confess, move me deeply, 
and I was led to contrast this state of 
affairs with such experiences I had had in 
England and in that other island of John 
Bull’s which the French so thoughtfully 
call “‘/a verte Erin.” There, if one were to 
report a game of cricket or football it 
would mean that the noble portals of the 
editorial rooms would never open except 
to allow one to tiptoe out while one’s 
intellectual superiors labored. There is, or 
was, a rigid line of demarcation between 
the news and editorial sections, and it was 
charitably understood that if one wrote 
leading articles on the foreign trade of 
the Sudan that one had more than a 
nodding acquaintance with Marshall’s 
“Principles of Economics,” Nicholson’s 
“Commercial Geography,” and other 
works over which I once burned the 


= is the country where, if 


By Ernest Boyd 


midnight oil. The important gentlemen 
who argued gravely in three sonorous 
paragraphs about the effect of a certain 
treaty were never waiters in the Troca- 
dero bar, nor had they had any experi- 
ence in the life of a longshoreman in 
Cardiff. Their lives were studious and 
uneventful and as unromantic as possible. 
The articles dealing with the discovery of 
new papyri in Egypt were supposed to 
come from experts who could have 
deciphered the Rosetta stone were all 
clues to its meaning to vanish. The worst 
that could be charged against any of them 
was that they were pretty stupid, but 
had good manners, and had relatives at 
the Foreign Office or in the House of Lords. 
There was no case of up from slavery. 
At one time I might not have hesitated 
to declare which of the two systems here 
illustrated is the better. Now I can be 
dogmatic merely about the negative 
results to be expected from both. I prefer 
to dwell upon an unexpected problem in 
this connection, where the success maga- 
zine technique does not seem to apply, 
namely, in the publication of books. 
Whatever the general public and the 
publicity experts imagine, publishers and 
authors know that the fate of a book is so 
dependent upon chance, upon imponder- 
ables, that it is difficult to reconcile what 
happens daily with the legends which still 
offer some explanation of other inex- 
plicable phenomena. Every débutante has 
compelled her mother to buy “A Passage 
to India,” by E. M. Forster, but Mr. 
Forster has been publishing over many 
years a few novels of careful and dis- 
tinguished workmanship which never 
attracted such attention as “A Passage to 
India.” The faithful admirers, who were 
among the select company that appre- 
ciated “A Room with a View” and 
“Howard’s End,” do not think that this 
latest novel is either better or worse than 
its predecessors, but it sells better; it is 
infinitely more widely read. I am told by 
the publisher of the earlier books that 
even now they are not benefiting by the 
good fortune of “A Passage to India.” 


COULD enumerate many recent in- 

stances of this erratic rise to popular 
fame of works by authors previously 
neglected. The case of Joseph Conrad is a 
very striking one. All his best work had 
been published here at a loss before he 
suddenly rewarded the enterprise of a 
firm that had not discovered him and had 
never displayed any particular desire to 
acquire him. At this moment there is the 
vogue of the Levantine and vastly over- 
rated Michael Arlen, whose “London 
Venture,” when I used to meet him at 


“The New Age,” passed without any of 
the uproar which now accompanies the 
inferior books that have followed it. For 
the information of the uninitiated I 
hasten to explain that this vogue is the 
‘cause, not the result of the extensive adver- 
tising and general publicity which he has 
been receiving. One of the ironies of 
literary advertising is that one only does 
it seriously when the boom has begun. 
Who it is that starts the boom, no truthful 
person has ever been able to tell in my 
experience of publishing and journalism. 
But I do know who can help it and how. 
That is another story. It is a story, more- 
over, in which critics play no part. Almost 
every good book that fails is buried under 
appreciative, discriminating, and enthusi- 
astic reviews by authoritative and emi- 
nent critics. That is why, as you have 
doubtless noticed, erudite and expert 
literary critics are either very cynical or 
utterly cowed men. Kindly Nature sees to 
it that the law of compensation works. 


IRTUOUS indignation over the 

cruelty of the British quarterly 
reviewers who killed Keats, disgruntled 
confidences concerning the logrolling of 
New York journalists are the common- 
places of all discussions as to the unmer- 
ited failure of good books and the 
unmerited success of bad ones. Neither 
phenomenon has really very much to do 
with the matter. Obviously, most books 
that are neglected are neither very good 
nor very bad. Certainly for every very 
bad one that becomes a best seller, hun- 
dreds no more nor less idiotic are never 
heard of after the first week. The fascinat- 
ing thing to my mind is the mysterious 
process whereby five piffling novels, as 
like as peas in a pod, are identified. What 
enables the public to distinguish pea 
number four from number three and to 
consume large quantities of it? The 
answer to that answers the whole mystery 
of success, once divorced, so to speak, from 
the simple Gospel story. 

Without wishing to be too dogmatic, I 
suggest that a possible answer is that, in 
the sense in which I have been using the 
word, success is synonymous with the 
recognition and consecration of medi- 
ocrity. It is the instinctive tribute paid 
by the mediocre to what is superlatively 
themselves. Hence, it is absurd to try to 
arrive at that end by any exercise of the 
intelligence or the reasoning faculties. 
Deep calls unto deep. That is why, in the 
course of time, first-class literature comes 
into its own. It does so when the abyss 
between it and the mob which first ig- 
nored it has been bridged by not too 
intelligent criticism. 


} 
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Four Religious Books 


WHY I AM A CHRISTIAN. By Dr. 
Frank Crane. New York: Wm. H. 
Wise & Co. $3.00. 

CHRISTIANITY AT THE CROSS 
ROADS. By E. Y. Mullins. New 
York: G. H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE. 
By S. P. Cadman. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

THE LAST OF THE HERETICS. By 
Algernon Sidney Crapsey. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 


r “NHESE four books are what we call 
religious books; that is, they deal 
with some aspect of the application 

of religion to life. As such, they must be 
measured by an entirely different stand- 
ard from other literature. For Christians 
the Bible always has been, and must ever 
remain, the greatest of all religious books; 
and as all others derive their inspiration 
from it, none can speak with as great 
power. The Bible is the center, or sun, in 
our religious world, and all other books 
reflect its light like moons. But, just as 
the sun is too brilliant to be regarded 
with the naked eye, so in many moods 
the Bible is too concentrated to meet our 
need. Its very brilliance dazzles us; to 
receive its light we must look rather at 
some reflection of it. This is the function 
of the great religious books of subsequent 
date, and the true test of the importance 
of such a book is the amount of light 
which it reflects from the Bible. Those 
that help us to understand the Bible 
better are serviceable; those that do not, 
are useless. 

While it may appear in some cases 
that great religious books written in 
later times shine like the Bible with their 
own and not with a reflected light, this 
is a heresy. The light which they shed 
upon us is as truly derived from the 
Bible as the light of a lamp is from the 
sun. This I believe to be a true standard 
or touchstone for religious books, and I 
proceed, therefore, to apply it to the 
books in question. 

Dr. Crane’s book entitled “Why I 
Am a Christian” fails, I think, to meet 
the test. The title lends color at least to 
the assumption that Dr. Crane desires 
to point out to others the road by which 
the blessed inspiration of the faith of 
Christ may be reached. But I greatly 
fear that the reader will be disappointed. 
While the. book bears upon every page 
the marks of his sincerity of purpose, he 
seems, in his eagerness, to bring the sub- 
ject within the mental focus of the aver- 
age man, to have dragged the religion of 
the Master out of heaven altogether. 
His method of treatment has reduced 





Reviewed by Philip Cabot 


Christianity from a religion to philosophy 
or even to a sort of formula by which 
man may best live during his short space 
of time in the material world. 


F this is what is wanted in our day, the 
philosophy of stoic Marcus Aurelius 

will admirably fill the bill. But this is not 
what is wanted. Men yearning today to be 
lifted out of their worries and cleansed 
of their lusts cannot be fed with a doc- 
trine which draws the spirit down into 
the street. In his effort to be popular, Dr. 
Crane has degenerated into materialism. 
From a literary point of view, the book 
is seriously defective. The style is bad. 
It abounds in bad grammar, locse general- 
izations, and inaccurate statements. Pop- 
ularity has been degraded from a virtue 
to an offense. The average man may be 
ignorant in spiritual matters, but he is no 
fool and is not flattered by being talked 
down to. 

If a book is to be taken seriously or is 
to have any permanent value it must be 
more carefully composed than a news- 
paper article. The daily newspaper is 
intended to go into the wastebasket and 
not into the library, and literary merit is 
not demanded. But in a book we have a 
right to expect clear thinking, close 
reasoning and a skillful use of words. 
This book is weak in all these. It is pitched 
in an unimaginative and unspiritual key 
which will not appeal to young people; 
and for the cultivated religious mind, it 
is too verbose to lift or to inspire. To 
those whom the churches have repelled 
by the narrow fierceness of their creeds 
it may bring a ray of light. In spite of its 
tedious prolixity it may serve as a primer 
of introduction for the unchurched to the 
meaning and purpose of Christian wor- 
ship. But it is a very elementary textbook. 
It lacks the picturesqueness which holds 
the reader’s interest and makes lasting 
impression. It is not an important reli- 
gious book such as will help a man to 
grasp more clearly the relation of his 
soul to its Maker. 


R. MULLINS’ book, “Christianity 
at the Cross Roads” sheds darkness 
instead of light upon the spiritual prob- 
lems of our world. The arguments and 
doctrines which he sets forth are undeni- 
able, but he labors them to the point of 
exhaustion. All that is worth saying in 
the book could have been better said in 
one chapter, and the reader who patiently 
labors through the whole volume is a 
better man than I if he does not come out 
darkened instead of enlightened. 
Dr. Cadman’s book entitled “Chris- 
tianity and the State” is a scholarly 


presentation of an important political 
question. I have not the pleasure of 
knowing the worthy doctor, but he must 
be a very kind-hearted man who never 
overloads his beasts of burden. But, one 
fancies, that in the literary art this is a 
vice and not a virtue. The true artist 
loads his words to the limit and drives 
them like galley slaves. Every word is 
made to do the utmost of which it is 
capable, and in this way, while the words 
may bé driven hard, the labor of the 
reader is greatly lightened. 

In Dr. Cadman’s book one feels that 
the reader has been sacrificed to the 
words, and the labor which I spent in 
reading his book left me in a condition of 
collapse. As a religious book I cannot 
recommend it, but if Dr. Cadman will 
withdraw it as a candidate in this class 
and retire into the field of politics and 
history, he may very possibly get a more 
favorable verdict. 


F the four books, Dr. Crapsey’s, 
“The Last of the Heretics,” is 

the only one I found readable. It is un- 
deniably readable. The style is charming. 
It flows easily, and one’s attention does 
not flag. But I must confess that, if the 
doctor’s definition of a heretic contained 
in the preface is accurate, it is hard to see 
how he can claim to be the last of them. 
If every man who thinks for himself is a 
heretic, the supply cannot have been so 
soon exhausted. There will continue to be 
heretics as long as there continues to be 
a world, and, as always has been true in 
the past, heretics will prove to have been 
the most useful men of their time. One 
has the feeling that Dr. Crapsey was a 
great heretic and, therefore, a great man, 
but this is far from being a great book. 
For one thing, he is continually raising 
questions which he does not answer. 
The reader’s hopes are lighted only to be 
dashed again. One feels like the pedestrian 
walking across lots who falls into one 
hole after another to the great damage 
of his shins and his equanimity. No 
literary artist has a right to raise hopes 
which he does not satisfy. At several 
points in the book the reader is impressed 
with the spiritual power of the man. 
This is particularly true of the letters 
written at the time Dr. Crapsey was 
expelled from the church. But the man 
of truly great spiritual stature is always 
a humble man. Conceit is impossible to 
the saint. The man who is great as a 
spiritual leader of men is always humble 
in the sight of God. The quality which 
makes him great as a spiritual leader is 
a true sense of perspective of the universe. 


(Continued opposite page 84) 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Masters of Modern Art. By Walter 
Pach. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
$3.50. 

R. PACH begins with David and 

ends with Picasso, Braque, Derain, 
and the like, tracing a continuity of 
development which represents to his 
eyes not only the main, but the only 
authentic esthetic tradition in modern 
painting. He passes over such academi- 
cians as Zorn and Sargent as mere smart 
feliows, “perhaps sincere according to 
their lights”; Orpen or John, for example, 
are never mentioned. 

He is obviously and profoundly serious. 
His book shows no sign of the lighter 
touch or a genial catholicity of taste. It 
is a piece of special pleading, ably and 
honestly presented. His style is free from 
the wilder jargon of the new esthetes, 
but his theory will be unintelligible to 
about 99.91 per cent of the population 
of the world. A small band of brothers, 
serious men all, will understand*him; the 
critics on the staff of the estimable Dia/ 
will greet him with cries of joy, and a 
coterie of hangers-on will echo the cheers 
in the shrill accents of snobisme. Most of 
us simple citizens will still fail entirely 
to grasp the theory of painting “in com- 
plete independence of the recognizable 
object.” We will go on feeling the neces- 
sity for some kind of a common denomina- 
tion of expression which will convey the 
artist’s intention to us. Occasionally, 
even Mr. Pach is stumped — as when he 
tries to explain Duchamp’s “The King 
and the Queen, Surrounded by Swift 
Nudes,” but he solaces himself with 
the feeling that “doubtless the future 
will no more ask for explanations of 
modern works than we ask a translation 
into words of the beauty of a Rembrandt 
picture of a Greek marble.” Doubtless, 
doubtless. 

One gets the impression of sincere, seri- 
ous, deeply interested, and self-conscious 
men, often of great ability, carrying their 
theories to their logical conclusions, which 
are too often the dark absurdities of the 
doctrinaires. 


* * Kk *K * 


The Stabilization of Europe. By Charles 
De Visscher, Professor of Inter- 
national Law, University of Ghent. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $2.00. 

HE 1924 lectures on the Harris 
Foundation. Professor De Visscher 
is not inspired, but he is clear, coherent, 
and orderly. His lectures on the Problem 
of Nationalities, Protection of Minori- 
ties, Control of Communications, the 


Problem of Security, and the League of 
Nations present the tangled scheme of 
European reconstruction with as much 
clarity as any work we have seen on 
these subjects. In addition, they are 
transparently fair-minded and instinct 
with common sense. The author is not a 
slave of phrases nor blinded by formulas. 


* ek kK * 


Germany in Transition. By Herbert: 


Kraus, Professor, International and 
Public Law, Kénigsberg. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 


THER Harris Foundation Lectures 

delivered early in 1924. The German 
point of view ably upheld. Professor 
Kraus is more academic than practical in 
his discussion of the reparations question, 
basing his attack on the sanctions and 
reparations under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles on the legal principle of the non- 
retroactive power of law, the nulla poena 
sine lege of criminal law. According to 
Professor Kraus, the four “lapidary 
words, unbearable, unfulfillable, law- 
infringing, insincere,” sum up the present 
German attitude toward the Treaty of 
Versailles. Germany’s guilt as author and 
prime cause of the war is stoutly denied. 
German honor rebels against the insinua- 
tion. Occasionally, in a moment of sym- 
pathy over Professor Kraus’ pitiful 
picture of German suffering, one is 
shocked into revolt by an unmanly 
whine over conditions for which Germans 
have only themselves to blame and which 
are not comparable to the agonies France 
stoically endured. Open-minded people 
will be benefited by this discussion. 
Others will only be hardened in their 
opinions. 

* * ek K * 


In the Land of the Laughing Buddha. By 
Upton Close. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50. 


GOOD chance here to learn the 

inside of Chinese politics, if one 
cares for that sort of thing. And of much 
else — the northwest road, the Chinese 
Mohammedans, and the strange gods of 
the Mongols. 


* * * *K * 


The Law of the Threshold. By Flora Annie 
Steel. New York: The Macmillan 


Co. $2.25. 


HOSE who have read and enjoyed 
“On the Face of the Waters,” by 
the same author, turn expectantly to her 
new book on India. It 1s not the plot, 
though that is good, nor the characters, 
which are but fairly well drawn, but the 


atmosphere which makes this book so 
readable. You feel the heat, see the crowds, 
sense the restlessness that throbs in 
India today, the friction of race war in 
a soul divided against itself. 


* * * * * 


The Prime Ministers of Britain. By The 
Hon. Clive Bigham. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $5.00. 


NEW edition brought down to 

date. This is a_ straightforward, 
honest account of the lives of English 
Premiers from Robert Walpole to Ramsay 
MacDonald. Mr. Bigham has not the 
talents of Mr. Lytton Strachey and his 
book contains more facts than wit. It 
has many of the earmarks of a standard 
work, including excellent illustrations. 


* * *e *K * 


The Week-End Book. Edited by Vera 
Mandel and others. New York: Lin- 
coln MacVeagh, the Dial Press. 
$2.00. 


. WORK of English origin, being a 
scrambled collection of poems, 
songs, games, notes on food, and first aid 
in divers crises —all chosen with an 
amusing unorthodox taste and a gay 
spirit. The songs are a tantalizing lot 
ranging from “Mr. Mackinlay” to 
Bunyan’s Hymn. 


* * kK Kk * 


Humpty Dumpty. By Ben Hecht. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


R. HECHT and his favorite ob- 
session combine to produce a 
hectic, scrambled, uneven, arrogant book. 
Everybody in the book is lewd and rude, 
but the hero is the lewdest and the rudest 
of the lot. The novel describes a world of 
pathological people, where grace, dignity, 
good manners, and:decency do not exist. 
The author gives the unhappy impression 
of knowing no other world. At least those 
qualities do not occur in his style. 


* * * K * 


Big Game and Pygmies. By Cuthbert 
Christy. London: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd. $6.50. 


SPLENDIDLY illustrated account 

of research in the Ituri Forest 
region of the Congo. Dr. Christy ex- 
plored this region in 1912, 1913, and 1914 
on behalf of the Belgian Government. 
His purposes were always scientific and 
not destructive, although a sensitive 
reader may feel he killed rather more 
animals than the museums _ needed. 
Particularly interesting are his chapters 
on the Ituri Pygmies. 
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Tue WEEK 


HE Conference of Finance Ministers 
has convened in Paris. Other interest 
in the financial world revolves about the 
payment of France’s debts to this country. 
M. CiémeEnTEL has dispatched a note to 
this government which is being perused 
by the State Department and Secretary 
MELLon. {Six prominent postal officials 
have been suspended. It is alleged that 
they used money to further the salary bill 
now before the Senate. {Associate Justice 
JoserpH McKenna, oldest justice on the 
Supreme Court bench in point of service, 
has retired, and Attorney-General Stone 
has been nominated to succeed him. JSen- 
ator Borau talks of a Senate resolution 
authorizing the President to call an inter- 
national economic and armament reduc- 
tion conference to meet in Washington. 
Mr. Coo.incE is said not to view the 
proposition favorably. {At Geneva, the 
Committee on Coérdination of the League 
of Nations is to meet in February to dis- 
cuss plans for an international limitation 
of armaments conference. JThe British 
urge that our claims for reparations be 
submitted to arbitration. Secretary 
Hucues seems not to favor the plan. {All 
the Italian Cabinet members have re- 
signed and a new Cabinet is in the process 
of formation. {The Legitimists in Austria 
are seeking the return of the Hapsburg 
dynasty to the throne. Archduke Orro 
would become ruler in event their move is 
successful. 


Domestic 
Our REpaRATION RIGHTS 


Our position in the international situa- 
tion has been complicated by Great 
Britain’s refusal to agree that the Berlin 
Treaty grants to this Government repa- 
ration rights such as would have been 
enjoyed under ratification of the Versailles 
Treaty. Foreign Secretary CHAMBERLAIN 
of Great Britain suggests that the ques- 
tion be submitted for arbitration to a 
court composed of three persons of inter- 
national prominence and unquestioned 
integrity chosen by the World Court at 
The Hague, all parties agreeing in ad- 
vance to abide by their decision. The crux 
of the situation is the legal point of 
whether Berlin and Washington could 
arrange for America to share the benefits 
of the Versailles Treaty, to which America 
is not a party, and in which Germany had 
previously given to the Allies a lien on all 
her resources. Mr. Hucues has sent a note 
to the British Government in which, it is 
understood, Washington maintains its 
position and answers British arguments. 














Edited by Stewart Beach 


No specific statement has been made con- 
cerning the contents of the note, but it 
is understood to refer the British Govern- 
ment to a compromise proposal given by 
James A. Locan, Jr., and suggesting an 
extension of the twelve-year period named 
in the WapsworTH agreement for satis- 
faction of American claims. It is under- 
stood that America has made plain its 
unwillingness to force a decision which 
would work hardship upon any Ally. 


(Keystone) 


Associate Fustice Foseph McKenna, who is 

retiring at the age of eighty-one after 

twenty-six years in the Supreme Court of 
the United States 


REORGANIZATION BILL 


President Coo.ipceE has expressed his 
desire through letters written by his secre- 
tary, C. Biascom SLemp, to prominent 
Senators and Representatives that the 
reorganization program filed with the 
House and Senate last June be passed in 
the present session. The bill includes the 
transfer of various bureaus and depart- 
ments and would establish a new depart- 
ment, the Department of. Education and 
Relief. It also removes the Bureau of the 
Budget from its connection with the 
Treasury Department and establishes it 
as an independent office directly under the 
control of the President. 


CooLIDGE AND FarM Co6PERATION 


In an address to members of the Na- 
tional Council of Farmers’ Codperative 
Marketing Associations assembled in 
Washington, President Coo.ipcE stated 
that codperative movements ultimately 











What the World Is Doing 


would solve most of the farmers’ prob- 
lems, but that a panacea could not be 
provided by overnight legislation. It was 
understood that the President’s remarks 
might be taken as opposition to the Nor- 
beck-Burtness and McNary-Haugen bills 
for farm relief sidetracked in the last ses- 
sion. The President’s committee is now 
investigating the farm situation, and it is 
expected will issue some report before the 
end of the present legislative session. 


AvIATIoN Costs 


The investigating committee which is 
now surveying the operations of the 
United States air services has disclosed 
that since the war a grand total of $433,- 
383,237.21 has been spent on aviation by 
the War, Navy, and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aéronautics. Maj. Gen. 
Mason M. Patrick, chief of the Army 
Air Service, in response to questions by 
Representative Rep of Illinois, reiterated 
his opinion that the next war would be 
decided in the air, and that it was the 
policy of the War Department to main- 
tain only a framework of aviation capable 
of expansion in time of necessity from 
commercial aviation. Representative Rep 
has been making an intensive study of 
the aviation situation. He is now bent 
on discovering how the large figure which 
represents our aviation expenditures since 
the war has been spent. “Certainly,” he 
said on January 5, “it has not gone into 
the industry, which has long been in a 
state of collapse. Certainly it has not gone 
into the services themselves... . It 
would seem that if commercial aviation is 
basic and imperative we ought to spend 
more on it and less, proportionately, on 
military establishments.” 


Tue Frencn Dest 


Mr. Hucues and Secretary MELLON 
are examining with considerable care the 
memorandum relative to the French debt 
to the United States forwarded by M. 
CLEMENTEL, French Finance Minister. 
The note, it is understood, was marked 
“personal and confidential” and has not 
been given out to the press, but from 
French reports, it appears that France has 
requested a ten-year moratorium with 
eighty years in which to pay the debt with 
an interest allowance of half of one per 
cent, and it has been ascertained that 
these reports are correct. It also appears 
that the memorandum contains nothing 
really new, and that administration offi- 
cials hope it will be followed by something 
of a more “official” character. The pres- 
ent note seemis to be more an explanation 
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of M. CLEMENTEL’s budget statement and 
his own point of view in the matter of 
funding the French debt to the United 
States than any sort of plan. 


PostTat OFFICIALS SUSPENDED 


Six prominent postal officials in six 
cities were suspended by Postmaster- 
General New charged with paying money 
to push the salary bill now before the 
Senate. A clerk of the Senate Post Office 
Committee has been discharged, and a 
clerk of the House Post Office Committee 
has resigned following the suspensions. 
E. H. McDernort, assistant clerk of the 
Senate Post Office Committee, requested 
that he be employed as a paid representa- 
tive of the Supervisors’ Association in 
Washington. They refused this request, 
but are said to have agreed to pay him 
$125 a month as a correspondent of the 
Postal Supervisor, a monthly publication. 
McDerwor asked $10,000, but received 
actually $2,585. The clerk of the House 
Committee, FREDERICK RIEDESEL, is said 
to have received $1,000 as a gift from the 
Supervisors’ Association, but the report 
indicates that he knew he was to receive it. 


CHANGE ON SUPREME BENCH 


President Coo.ipce has nominated 
Harian Fiske Stone of New York, 
present Attorney-General, to be an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court, fol- 
lowing the resignation of Associate 
Justice Joseph McKenna. The nomina- 
tion has been sent to the Senate. Some 
surprise was occasioned by the considera- 
tion of Mr. Srone, since Justice Mc- 
Kenna was the only member of the 
Supreme Court from the Pacific Coast, 
and it was thought that the President 
would nominate his successor from that 
district. He was the oldest member of the 
court in point of service, and the second 
oldest in years. He took his seat on the 
bench January 26, 1898. He was eligible 
to retire with full pay in 1913 when he 
reached the age of seventy. A touching 
ceremony took place in the Supreme 
Court on January 5 when Chief Justice 
Wiuram Howarp Tarr announced the 
resignation of Justice McKENNA. 


Ruope Istanp SEnaTorS Back 


On January 2, after having been in 
session since January 1, 1924, the General 
Assembly of Rhode Island adjourned. 
Immediately, the twenty Republican 
State Senators who have been in volun- 
tary exile in Rutland, Massachusetts, 
fifty-six miles from Providence, since 
June 1g last, remaining there to avoid 
the summonses which the Democrats 
sought to have served upon them, re- 
turned to their homes. Little was accom- 
plished in the last session. In 1923, 
Democrats conducted a filibuster for 
ten weeks, and in 1924, the Democratic 
minority again organized a filibuster in 
an attempt to make the Legislature agree 


to their legislative program which in- 
cluded a constitutional convention to 
repeal the property qualification and 
redistrict the State Senate, together with 
a forty-eight-hour working week for 
women and children in industry. The 
Assembly accomplished nothing from 
January 1, 1924, until June, when the 
releasing of bromine gas in the Senate 
Chamber sent the Republican Senators 
to Massachusetts, safe from the sum- 
monses issued to force their return to 





(International) 


Etienne Clémentel, the French Minister of 

Finance. His omission of the American 

debt from the French budget aroused a storm 
of criticism 


duty. They left one of their number in 
Providence to call the attention of the 
presiding officer to the lack of a quorum. 


First Woman GOVERNOR 


When Mrs. Nettie Taytor Ross 
was inducted into office on January 5 
as Governor of Wyoming, she became 
the first woman governor of any com- 
monwealth in the United States. Her 
inauguration was the climax of more 
than fifty-five years of equal rights for 
women in Wyoming. In a short address 
she called upon “divine guidance” to 
assist her and promised to carry out the 
policies of her husband who died in office 
last year. Mrs. Miriam A. FeErcuson, 
Governor-elect of Texas, will become 
governor on January 25. 


Foreign 


GENEVA 


The Committee on Codérdination of 
the League of Nations, which is to draw 
up plans for the international conference 
on the limitation of armaments, will 
hold its first meeting February 16. It 
will ‘be decided at that time whether 
the United States should be asked to 





take part in the preliminary negotiations 
for the conference. Pau, Boncour, a 
Socialist deputy and a former member of 
the Cabinet, has been named as the 
French representative on this committee. 
Georce W. WickersHAM, former At- 
torney-General of the United States, 
has been made a member of the Inter- 
national Committee for the Codification 
of International Law. Dr. José Leon 
Suarez of Argentina has also been named 
as a member of this committee. The 
leading legal associations of the world will 
be asked to codperate in the work. 


ENGLAND 


In his most recent note to Secretary 
Hucues, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, proposes that 
the matter of American participation in 
Germany’s payments under the provisions 
of the Dawes Plan shall be submitted to 
arbitration. He suggests that an arbitral 
court be formed composed of three per- 
sons chosen by the World Court at The 
Hague. The note implies a refusal to agree 
that the Berlin Treaty gives the United 
States all of the rights in reparations 
which would have followed from ratifica- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty. It is expected 
that Mr. Hucues will refuse to allow an 
outside body to determine the strength of 
the Berlin Treaty, and if so, the coming 
conference of Finance Ministers at Paris 
will be forced to proceed without the ex- 


- pected settlement between Washington 


and London. One important point at issue 
is the legal principle involved in the 
recognition of the Allied lien on the 
resources of Germany, under the Versailles 
Treaty, to which this country was not a 
party. The French have proposed that the 
legal aspects be disregarded, and that a 
settlement on a basis of equity be at- 
tempted. Viscount, JELLICOE was made an 
earl in the King’s New Year’s honor list, 
in recognition of his recent services as 
Governor-General of New Zealand. 


FRANCE 


The meeting of the Allied Finance 
Ministers, which is to be held this week, 
is attracting the attention of students of 
international affairs. The program for the 
meeting calls for division of the amounts 
received from Germany, for division of 
the amounts to be received, and for action 
on the American demand for payment of 
her claims on the annuities of the Dawes 
Plan. The American representatives will 
argue that it is logical to determine what 
payments are to be made before going 
on to apportion them among the Allied 
nations. It is expected that the British 
will seek to divert this by insisting that 
since the affair is between Washington 
and London, and no settlement has been 
reached as yet, it will be impossible for the 
ministers to decide. Ambassadors KeEL- 
Locc and Herrick are to serve as Ameri- 
can representatives with Colonel Locan. 
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(Keystone) 


Cologne, the center of the district occupied by the British force in Germany. Chancellor 
Marx and Foreign Minister Stresemann both claim that delay in evacuation is disrupt- 
ing support of the Dawes Plan and disturbing German public feeling 


Colonel Locan’s instructions do not per- 
mit him to undertake discussion on the 
French debt, but Winston CuuRcHILL, 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has been authorized to do as much as 
possible toward a settlement between his 
Government and the French. The British 
position is relatively clear, and Mr. 
Cuurcuiz- has stated that he is willing to 
be governed by the Batrour plan, by 
which England would collect in debts and 
reparations only as much as was needed 
for the payment of her obligations to the 
United States. It has been suggested by 
the French that some plan similar to the 
Dawes Plan be applied to the payment of 
their war debt, without the restriction or 
control of payment applied in the case of 
the German indemnity. The amnesty bill, 
which has been under discussion for 
nearly five months and has been amended 
and reamended many times, has been 
passed by both Chamber and Senate. 


ITaLy 


In a fiery speech before the Chamber, 
Premier Mussouin1 declared that he ac- 
cepts full responsibility for everything 
that has happened in Italy during the last 
two years and promised to clear up the 
political situation by destroying the Op- 
position, who “describes us as an army of 
bandits encamped in Italy.” “We have 
swailowed their insults,” he said, “and 
allowed them to call us brigands and as- 
sassins. Now before the Chamber, before 
the whole nation, and before God, I alone 
assume full personal, political, moral, and 
historical responsibility for everything 
that has occurred in Italy. If Fascism is an 
association of malefactors, then let it be 
known that I am head of this association 
of malefactors.”’ His address was received 





with the applause of the entire assembly, 
and marks the greatest political victory in 
his career. Shortly after the close of the 
session, steps were taken to put into effect 
the Premier’s new measures. The guards 
who had been detailed to protect govern- 
ment property were strengthened, and 
orders were issued to prefects throughout 
the country to break up all political meet- 
ings of doubtful character. The Opposition 
press has been warned, and some offend- 
ing newspaper men have been arrested. 
In compliance with the request of the 
Premier, all of the Cabinet members have 
resigned, and a new Cabinet, with a more 
strongly Fascist complexion, is in process 
of formation. 


GERMANY 


In the course of a statement to repre- 
sentatives of the foreign press, Foreign 
Minister StRESEMANN declared, “If the 
Entente persists in the policy indicated by 
the refusal to evacuate the Cologne zone 
on January 10, it will mean the total 
bankruptcy of the Dawes Plan.” He con- 
tinued to offer objections to the charges 
that Germany has been engaged in delib- 
erate arming, and said: “We are accused 
of having made another army out of our 
police forces. The next accusation will 
probably be that the policeman in the 
traffic tower on Potsdamerplatz in Berlin 
is a military dictator. They tell us the 
Schutzpolizei is a disciplined force. Of 
course it is. We are told that we must no 
longer keep police in barracks, but have 
individual policemen live at their homes. 
We refuse to do this. We refuse to intro- 
duce communism into Germany at the 
command of the Entente. When thou- 
sands of Communists threaten Berlin we 
refuse to be reduced to the necessity of 


sending notices to the private address of 
each policeman telling him to come and 
preserve order . . . It is claimed that we 
are not disarmed morally. That is easily 
understood. But I repeat, after the Lon- 
don compact there was a spirit of satis- 
faction in Germany. The best way to 
encourage this would have been for the 
Allies to evacuate Cologne. Evacuation 
would have silenced all those seeking to 
sow distrust of the Allies in Germany. 
Now it looks as if we were on the threshold 
of a renewed policy of sanctions — en- 
tirely different in spirit from that animat- 
ing the London Conference. If efforts. 
now becoming apparent to destroy Ger- 
many succeed, I feel sure that the en- 
tire policy of European conciliation will 
be jeopardized.” 

Chancellor Marx, having failed in his 
attempts to choose a Cabinet representa- 
tive of the entire Reichstag, will try to 
organize a new Cabinet on a nonpartisan 
basis. The attitude of the People’s party 
and Centrist members made impossible 
the choice of a partisan Cabinet with a 
substantial majority in support, and a 
great deal of dissatisfaction has already 
been expressed at the course which is now 
being followed. 


Russia 


Leon Trotsx1, War Minister of the 
Soviet, is still at his home near Moscow, 
according to the most recent dispatches. 
The controversy over his position in the 
Soviet will be taken up at the plenary 
session of the Central Communist Party 
Committee, when many important mat- 
ters of internal and international policy 
will be discussed. It is expected that he 
will take advantage of this opportunity to 
answer the charges which have been made 
against him during his illness, and that the 
entire matter will be cleared. He has lost 
none of his popularity with the people, in 
spite of the determined and carefully or- 
ganized propaganda against him. The 
Cabinet Council of Portugal has recently 
announced that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment has decided to recognize the govern- 
ment of the Soviet. 


AUSTRIA 


The Christian Socialist party has under- 
taken a move designed to bring about the 
restoration of the property of the Haps- 
BuRGS. The reports of the intended return 
of the ex-Empress Zita, with her son, the 
Archduke Otro, have aroused a great 
deal of discussion on the question of res- 
toration of the monarchy. Legitimists in 
both Austria and Hungary are active in 
agitating for the return of the royal fam- 
ily, and it is reported that negotiations 
have already been commenced with the 
Hungarian Government. The estates for- 
merly owned by the Hapssures, valued 
at several million dollars, have been held 
for some time by the Foundation for War 
Invalids. 
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The America of the Busy Towns 


in America facing a more engrossing 
problem of future orientation than 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. Briefly, within 
the next generation Scranton must change 
its industrial complexion completely or 
wither to perhaps one fourth its present 
size. For the anthracite coal fields of which 
Scranton is the center will be exhausted in 
thirty years, and a mining city as well as a 
mining town is doomed to die when its 
treasure is exhausted. The business men of 
Scranton are not sitting with hands folded. 
They are facing the issue squarely and in- 
telligently. The task is prodigious, for it 
must be accomplished under a terrific 
handicap: the stories of tlie catacombs be- 
neath the city, greatly exaggerated in 
many instances, have made it difficult to 
attract industries with large building proj- 
ects. Many prospective newcomers say 
they fear that the ground beneath their 
buildings may collapse. But new indus- 
tries are moving to Scranton. There are 
plenty of evidences of optimism. There is 
the million-dollar Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad station, the handsome 
Lackawanna courthouse and the city hall. 
Ground was broken in October for a $700,- 
ooo Chamber of Commerce building, at 
once an office and clubhouse, with a res- 
taurant in an actual coal mine. 
According to the 1920 census, the popu- 
lation of Scranton is 137,000. But in 
what may be described as its metropolitan 
area, a score of mining towns and villages 
within a short radius, live 400,000 people. 
Less than half of the people of Scranton 
proper are dependent on the coal industry 
for support. But the average for the met- 
ropolitan area is ninety per cent. Unless 
the expected industrial reinforcements 
arrive before 1950, a blight as black as the 
anthracite industry is due to descend. 
The anthracite coal resources of the 
United States are contained in about four 
hundred square miles of territory located 
within the limits of Pennsylvania. There 
has not been a find of virgin anthracite for 
thirty-five years. Experts have estimated 
that the hard coal of the nation will last 
for at least two hundred years. There is 
soft coal sufficient to last two thousand 
years. Anthracite operators fear neither 
the competition of oil or electricity as 
substitute fuels. Soft coal did not gain any 
appreciable number of converts during the 
strike of 1922 when the anthracite markets 
were obliged to distribute bituminous. 
The anthracite operators say that the 
oil supply is more uncertain than the coal 
supply; likewise, it is far from a state of 


dl jere is probably not another city 


II. Scranton 
By Samuel Taylor Moore 


perfection as a household fuel. In regard 
to the superpower projects estimated to 
save fifty million tons of coal annually, 
they figure that only twenty million of 
those tons will be anthracite and that 
normal increased consumption of hard 
coal will more than make up the loss. 

However that may be, the fact remains 
that thirty years hence the coal fields 
about Scranton will be exhausted. New 
mines will be opened up elsewhere in 
Pennsylvania, but Scranton cannot move 
with the industry. 

Ten years ago, through the efforts of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Scranton In- 
dustrial Development Company was or- 
ganized with a capital of $1,250,000, 
Actual cash paid in was $231,000. The 
money was used in attracting new indus- 
tries. Despite two direct losses which 
proved of indirect benefit to the industrial 
life of the city, the stock of the company is 
valued at seventy-one cents on the dollar. 
And the campaign is proceeding. Motion 
pictures of Scranton have.been shown in 
twenty different States and are now being 
circulated on the Pacific Coast. The 
foundation had been laid. In silk manu- 
facture Scranton is rated second only to 
Paterson, New Jersey. The shoe industry 
is expanding, and a well-known truck con- 
cern has its factory in the city. Buttons 
are another famous Scranton product. 

There are several high-class private 
schools, but the best-known educational 
institution boasts of 2,250,000 students, 
five times the: total enrollment of all 
the colleges, universities, and technical 
schools in the United States combined. 
The International Correspondence Schools 
contribute $2,000,000 a year to employees 
in Scranton. 


IG operators in the coal industry un- 
fortunately do not close a mine when 
it is no longer worth their while to operate 
it in a big way. Instead, it falls into the 
hands of so-called independent operators. 
“Scavengers”’ is the local term most fre- 
quently used to describe them. These 
gleaners go down into the bowels of the 
earth and take everything in sight. Even 
today they are burrowing in alleys below 
the city proper. It is to their greed for coal 
that the crust of the surface gives way at 
embarrassing moments. The law has failed 
to check their depredations. They consti- 
tute the city’s gravest problem. 

Scranton today is far from the Scranton 
of twenty years ago. The miner’s hovel 
has gone from the hillsides. That instru- 
ment of economic slavery, the “company 


store,” is likewise a vanished evil. Under- 
nourished children are no longer found at 
work in the breakers. Homes with modern 
conveniences are everywhere. The opera- 
tors, perhaps selfishly concerned over a 
dwindling supply of labor, are keenly in- 
terested in safety programs. Such modern 
conveniences as showers and wash rooms 
are installed at many mines. The child 
labor law is well enforced. 

But unionism is not the whole answer to 
the increased cost of anthracite. A mini- 
mum wage of five dollars a day with an 
average of eight hours, perhaps a high 
figure, does not tell the story. Many shafts 
go down four and five hundred feet; many 
mine alleys run two miles from the mouth 
of the pit as the coal supply dwindles. 
Timber and powder have multiplied in 
cost. Safety requirements, unheard of a 
quarter of a century ago, are now required 
by law. These things have increased min- 
ing costs from one dollar a ton thirty years 
ago to five dollars a ton today. The ulti- 
mate consumer may also regard increased 
freight rates as another factor in the high 
cost of fuel. 


CRANTON is not downcast by its 
problems of the future. It remains a 
hustling valley metropolis with good 
theatres and two first-class hotels. It 
raises more than half a million dollars 
annually for its community chest, and 
it handles heavy automobile traffic effi- 
ciently with fewer traffic policemen than 
any city of its size. 

Scranton is particularly proud of the 
war record of its men who work in 
the dank darkness of the earth. Despite 
the fact that sixteen thousand miners 
fought in the Allied armies, the home force 
worked seven days a week and holidays 
ceaselessly to supply the increased war 
needs for anthracite coal. There was not a 
strike worth the name. 

A beautiful city is Scranton, with the 
wooded slopes of the Alleghanies rising on 
either side. It’s high and healthy. A fine 
place to live. It would be a shame to let it 
decline. 

But that’s all in the future, and the 
business leaders of Scranton are not leav- 
ing the future to look after itself. From a 
prosperous present they have recognized 
the certainty of the loss of their principal 
industry and they are laying a substantial 
foundation for a new future. There are 
pessimists who say it can’t be done. They 
are few in number. The optimists are too 
busy corralling new industries. It’s an 
interesting experiment to watch. 





Soares , 
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Fair Play For Inventors 





Where Industry Provides It and Where It Fails To Do So 


HE dispute between the Scientific 
American and Professor Fessenden 
on the relations of inventors and 
industrialists reveals issues of the utmost 
importance, yet both authorities can con- 
tinue indefinitely citing instances in 
support of their contentions to the 
befuddlement of the common man. 
Professor Fessenden can prove conclu- 
sively that corporations have frequently 
blocked progress, and the editors of the 
Scientific American can produce almost as 
many cases where corporate interests 
have furthered industrial progress. The 
material is so vast, the magazine of 
ammunition so well supplied, that nothing 
less than a Congressional inquiry could 
exhaust it. 

When Professor Fessenden cites, how- 
ever, indisputable cases in which corpora- 
tions with monopoly or semi-monopoly 
powers have reviewed new patents, and 
instead of accepting them, have waited 
until the expiration of patents to bring 
them into use, he places his finger upon an 
obvious evil. Here is not only injustice to 
the inventor, but also a definite brake on 
the civilizing process which society has 
evéry reason for resenting. The brake is a 
little differently applied when corpora- 
tions, as sometimes happens, acquire 
patent rights which might in other hands 
strengthen competition and then hold the 
rights out of use indefinitely. 

These practices thwart the very pur- 
pose of our patent laws. They invalidate 
to some extent the protection which those 
laws are supposed to accord inventors, 
and tend to reduce the incentive to in- 
vention. That is a serious social handicap. 
Spencer’s formula that civilization pro- 
ceeds through and by discoveries is 
absolutely sound. An industrial civiliza- 
tion which decides to let well enough 
alone, which does not treat its brain 
workers, theoretical investigators and 
inventors halfway fairly, is doomed to 
dry rot, no matter how tremendous its 
resources. 

The stake which the country has in 
invention is so tremendous as to suggest 
that it is no longer quite enough to grant 
a patent reserving to an individual the 
right of exploitation of his discovery for a 
period of years. There might be within 
the Patent Office a board of experts which 
would pass upon patents from the stand- 
point of social expediency, selecting from 
the mass those of greatest immediate value 
and issuing in their behalf an opinion 
calculated to recommend the devices to 





By Arthur Pound 


the attention of the business world. If this 
board were composed of men of demon- 
strated common sense and authority, 
their verdict would go far to bridge the 
gap that now separates the isolated and 
frequently poverty-stricken inventor from 
the capital necessary to exploit his idea. 
The board also could fulfill the function 
of arbitrator, on occasion, between the 
inventor and the capitalist, thus eliminat- 
ing some of the barren and_ useless 
disputes which frequently delay for years 
the wholesale marketing of new inven- 
tions. In fact, in order to forestall a board 
recommendation being used by the in- 
ventor as a basis for claiming absurdly 





Safeguarding the Public 


The public’s stake in inven- 
tion is so great that it has at- 
tracted the attention of more 
than one student of business 
ethics. Mr. Pound suggests a 
way in which the interest of 
the public in new devices 
might be safeguarded by the 
creation of a board of review 
inside the Patent Office. The 
scheme would correct some of 
the specific abuses set forth in 
this article. 











high rewards, an agreement to submit any 
deadlock to arbitration might well be made 
a prerequisite to recommendation. 


HE public gives both the patentee 

and the manufacturer legal pro- 
tection on the theory that the highest 
degree of social welfare will result from 
that arrangement. In the old, simple days, 
when small amounts of capital sufficed to 
set up businesses, when the mill owner 
could be found “in the mill across the 
tracks” instead of at a desk in lower 
Broadway, when the inventor could get a 
hearing without winning his way past 
office boys, secretaries, and subordinates 
whose gay habit is to treat studious 
laboratory workers not yet arrived at 
fame as if they were witless cranks, the 
arrangement worked better than it does 
today. Apparently, the social welfare is 


being to some extent thwarted at present, 
and some clear thinking needs to be done 
toward curing that condition. 

Though many safeguards would be nec- 
essary, the principle underlying this sug- 
gestion is already recognized in the ruling 
that any Cabinet officer who certifies that 
in his opinion a new process or appliance 
possesses public utility, may secure im- 
mediate consideration for the application. 
That avoids one traffic jam on the patent 
highway, but there is another outside 
the Patent Office where the traffic cops 
of public interests need to be put to 
work. The government acts,.in meritori- 
ous cases, to push ahead the matter of 
getting improvements into use; yet later 
on it leaves those same improvements 
without official aid or comfort. 

All the foregoing applies to the inventor 
who works independently, the isolated 
experimenter who through his individual 
initiative, labor and resource, brings a 
patent to market. That type of person has 
done some tremendously big things and 
will do more. But he is not the only sort 
of inventor. There are, in addition, 
corporation employees and research work- 
ers in college and university laboratories. 
In both groups the /iaison between indus- 
try and invention is closer than ever 
before. Many corporations now employ 
steadily large and distinguished staffs, 
and give them every possible facility for 
experiments even when their researches 
are unlikely to return practical results for 
many years to come. Rank and file 
workers are also encouraged to bring their 
ideas forward. On the academic side, 
industrialists are pouring millions into the 
endowments of research institutions, and 
the contact with industry is so close that 
whatever the college laboratory produces 
of practical utility soon finds its way into 
production. As never before the most 
eminent industrialists and the most 
eminent scientists honor each other’s 
works and appreciate the importance of 
codperation. Recognized investigators find 
the door of big business wide open to 
them. To this extent the Scientific Amer- 
ican is right, but when we leave the 
academic and industrial laboratories for 
the workshop of the isolated inventor, we 
encounter another set of conditions. 
Industry needs to give the isolated inven- 
tor more attention and justice, because 
he is as vital a cog in the wheel of progress 
as the other research workers to whom 
industry looks so hopefully and to whose 
support it contributes. 
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Letters to the Editor 
Honor and Brickbats 


New Haven, Connecticut. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

Your “Codes of Ethics” editorial, 
with its merry shower of brickbats, 
invites retaliation. The movement for 
codifying business practice is a genuine 
one. It might as well be taken seriously 
by leaders of opinion. I wonder how much 
you would pay 40 see a football game if 
each player made his own rules. After 
ten minutes of wrangling, it would turn 
into a free-for-all slugging match. We 
are all participants or spectators of the 
contest that is going on in the stadium 
of business. Codes of business practice 
are the “rules of the game.” Mr. Fred- 
erick, in his recent “Book of Business 
Standards,” likens industry in the old 
days to pugilism before the Marquis of 
Queensberry rules, when nothing was 
barred. It was each business man for 
himself, and the only ethics was the law 
of the jungle. The trade association has 
meant the standardizing of practice. 
The development has come so quietly 
that the general public is hardly aware’ 
of it. But the change in business methods, 
and in the attitude of business men 
toward their competitors and the public, 
amounts to a social revolution. When 
your wife calls the grocer over the 
telephone, she receives the same service 
as if she selected the articles in person. 
Your ice cream is free from adulteration 
and unwholesome ingredients. If you go 
into a store to buy underwear, the price 
asked is the price you will pay, and if 
the clerk says the garments are all wool 
you know you can take his word for it. 
This would not have been true a genera-~ 
tion ago. What has made the difference? 
The firm you deal with belongs to the 
trade association in that industry. A 
group ethics has developed. Shady prac- 
tices, which used to be taken as matter of 
course, have been banned as a menace 
to the industry as a whole. 

With few exceptions, the code of busi- 
ness ethics is addressed to the players 
and not to the spectators. It represents 
sportsmanship rather than self-advertis- 
ing. An agreement as to what is fair 
competition puts all the players on the 
same level. Some codes are perfunctory, 
some are platitudinous. But by and 
large these documents are full of signifi- 
cance. They tell us what business men, 
from their experience, have come to 
recognize as ethical and unethical. Gen- 
erally, there is a referee, in the shape of a 
vigilance committee, to see that fouls 
are properly penalized. 

The modern game of business is young; 
it was not until the war that the trade 
association movement was fully under 


way. Group ethics is still in the making. 
The written rules are often crude, and 
practice lags behind the standard set. 
The same is true of all moral standards. 
The older professions have long employed 
the code of ethics as a means of bringing 
social pressure to bear on their members. 
You probably would not scorn their codes 
because you have met some shyster 
doctors and lawyers. Many of our indus- 
tries today are playing the game on as 
high an ethical level. They recognize busi- 
ness as a form of public service. Honor, 
and brickbats, to whom they are due. 
Epcar L. HEERMANCE. 





**__ Sit Down Stuff ”’ 


Sisseton, South Dakota. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
DEar SiR, — 

I am a constant reader of your valuable 
paper, and think it is one of the best 
magazines that come to my desk. But 
I am also a firm believer in fair play, and 
as such, must criticize the recent articles 
by Samuel Taylor Moore on “The Klan.” 
I am not a member of the Klan, but I 
cannot help admiring any body of men 
who are willing to stand for the true 
principles of Americanism against in- 
tolerance and bigotry. No doubt there 
are extremists in this, as well as all other 
organizations, but we must not condemn 
the whole membership for the acts of the 
few. So far, I have not heard or read of 
the Klan criticizing any individuals as 
such, for their religious affiliations, but 
I know they do (and justly so) condemn 
any organization which seeks to under- 
mine the great principles of Democracy, 
of Americanism. I have read several 
articles similar to that of Mr. Moore, 
both against the Klan and other such 
organizations which are primarily Protes- 
tant. Why is this? It seems very strange 
to me that the press generally gives so 
much space to anti-Protestant propa- 
ganda. America owes everything she 
has to Protestantism; yet, if a body of 
men organize to protect those principles 
for which their forefathers died, there is 
a howl, and opposition springs up every- 
where, in papers and magazines especially. 

Why do not some of your contributors 
criticize the “National Catholic Welfare 
Association,” which is an amalgamiza- 
tion of all the Catholic societies in the 
country, associated for the purpose of 
controlling national affairs for the interest 
of the Roman Hierarchy? I only quote 
from their own magazine. Americans 
are interested in the Federal education 
bill, the Church of Rome is distinctly 
opposed to it, therefore we read in their 
own magazine, the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, that Bishop Joseph 
Schrembs (in 1921) head of the lay 
activities of that organization said, “The 


Smith-Towner bill would have passed 
the last Congress had it not been for the 
opposition directed against it by the 
National Catholic Welfare Council.” 
To my mind, this admission of con- 
trolling power in our governmental and 
national affairs should be sufficient 
incentive to cause red-blooded Americans 
to organize something to offset this 


usurpation by a foreign power. I could * 


quote many other things as nefarious as 
this one, and we are supposed to sit idly 
by while these so-called “Princes of the 
Church” rule our land or we are called 
“fanatics.” George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the boys of ’76 and *65 
were not made of the “sit down stuff ” 
and why should we be? If the present-day 
Americans are unfit to decide what is 
best for the well-being of our citizens, 
then let us turn over the whole rule to 
some foreign potentate or king, no matter 
what title the despot may own. It is time 
that you Editors quit compromising and 
permitting articles to enter your papers, 
articles detrimental to the best interests 
of the American republic. What we do 
need and must have in this country is an 
organization of all Protestant bodies, 
religious and fraternal, with head- 
quarters at Washington and representa- 
tives in the Government departments 
(if they can get there), who can watch 
over the interest of Protestantism as 
ably as does the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council. You may call it “Klan” 
if you want to, or any other name, only 
let it have power to see that no foreign 
power can hamper legislation by pre- 
venting bills from coming on the floor of 
Congress which are vital to the best 
interests of the nation. 

Pardon my abruptness in addressing 
you in this manner, but I feel that an 
injustice is being done the “Klan” and 
other such “American” organizations. 

Henry D. Govucu, 

Minister, Sisseton Methodist Church. 





The Senate or Mr. Wilson? 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear SiR, — 

I have just read the current number 
of THe INDEPENDENT and like it so much 
that I thought I would write you about 
it. I agree with most everything you say 
except perhaps one thing — your remark 
putting all the onus for rejecting the 
League of Nations on Woodrow Wilson. 
I am a Republican, and watched the 
progress of this matter in Congress very 
closely at that time, on account of my 
service overseas which made me very 
much interested in seeing the League 
accepted by the United States. 

I always had the impression that Mr. 
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Wilson went as far in compromises as he 
could, and the obstinacy, if there was 
any, was on the part of certain Senators, 
one of them our late lamented Senator 
Lodge, who took a position in regard to 
the League which I, as an admirer of his, 
could not understand. 

I noted that Mr. Wilson went at least 
fifty per cent of the way in agreeing to 
accept amendments. It would be more 
than human to expect him to go all of the 
way, and that, I think, was expected of 
him by those who favored emasculating 
the League. 

I, as a Republican, therefore, am glad 
that Mr. Wilson took a stand against 
such emasculation. I believe one con- 
sequence is that we have a League today 
which means something, and will mean 


more as the years go by. 4 Reaper. 





“Don’t Give Up the Rum 
Ship”’ 
(Continued from page 68) 

we may be licked. But I’ve heard that 
before.” The Wet Admiral smiled hap- 
pily. “All you have to hear is that some- 
body brought in a cargo last night and 
you’re ready to get away yourself the 
next night. But business principles would 
make it wise to pool our coin and stop 
things at the source. If we played to- 
gether we might help Congress make up 
its mind that we are spending too much 
for prohibition enforcement. If we could 
block the Coast Guard appropriation we 
could stop worrying. But the trouble 
there is that as soon as rum running got 
safe again every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
would flock out to the fleet like so many 
geese and for the good money we put up 
we only get competition that would force 
prices down again. There’s too many 
foreigners in the business as it is. What- 
ever you do is wrong. 

“The small boys are pretty well out 
of the picture now. It’s only the big 
fellows that can stand a knock like they 
got down in New London and off the 
Jersey coast;: three thousand and six 
thousand cases of stuff is a solar plexus 
for anybody but the cream of the trade. 
But we’re still in business at the same old 
stand. We’re getting eight bucks a gallon 
for stuff that cost us $1.70. If things keep 
getting worse our prices are going up to 
$10 and $12 a gallon. That’s big money. 
Just as long as the stakes are high enough 
to cover the risk, we’ll play along. After 
all, the excitement and the adventure is 
what keeps a man in the game. And I'll 
say we're getting plenty of that right now. 
The last four weeks have been poor. 
There isn’t any good stuff for sale right 
now. But we’re all set to go it in a few 
days. Our percentage is still one in six 
and that’s a fair enough average to carry 
on for a while yet.” 








Among Our Contributors 





During the war, the Rev. James 
Thayer Addison was chaplain of the first 
gas regiment in the A. E. F. Since 1919 he 
has been Assistant Professor of the His- 
tory of Religion in the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

William E. Shea gains his intimate 
knowledge of Latin-American affairs from 
nine years spent in Cuba where he did 
civil engineering, and at one time operated 
a large limestone quarry there. At present, 
Mr. Shea is in Washington assisting Mr. 
Mark Sullivan in the preparation of a his- 
tory of the past quarter century. 

Howard R. Marsh, whose fiction has 
been published for the most part under 
the name of “H. R. Marshall,” is a Uni- 
versity of Michigan graduate of 1915. For 
four years he edited a business weekly in 
Detroit and now has interested himself in 
writing short stories for the magazines. 

William Whitman, 3rd, a native of 
Boston, is one of our younger poets who 
is rapidly gaining distinction. One of his 
longer poems recently appeared in the 
Atlantic Montbly. 

Philip Cabot, who reviews four widely 
discussed books for this issue, created 
much popular comment and discussion by 
his article, “Conversion of a Sinner,” 
which appeared in a summer number of 
the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Cabot has had 
an experience varying from banking and 
managing public corporations to promot- 
ing the present remarkable revival of 
preaching services in King’s Chapel, one 
of Boston’s oldest Unitarian churches. 

Samuel Taylor Moore, who writes 
the present series about “Rum Row,” 
again shows his remarkable faculty for 
tracing knowledge to its source and giving 
his readers first-hand details concerning 
live, present-day issues. 





Four Religious Books 
(Continued from page 77) 

His grasp of the gigantic dimensions of 
the universe is so accurate that he sees 
himself for what he is, a mere grain of 
dust, and, as such, he is not tempted to 
exaggerate his own importance. But I 
find running through this autobiography 
of Dr. Crapsey a certain acidity which 
destroys the flavor of it. The man is 
unable completely to conceal the fact 
that his feelings have been hurt. It is 
probably true that he was badly treated, 
but it does not lie in his mouth to say so. 
This should come from another quarter. 
And so I conclude that, according to the 
standard which I established at the outset, 
none of these books adds anything im- 
portant to the illumination which the 
Bible sheds upon us. They are not moons 
which reflect the sun’s light, but, at best, 
sun dogs with which we can dispense. 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
THe INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Ise or Pines, A THREAT TO CuBa? 1. What 
are the relations between the Governments of Cuba 
and the United States? 2. What were the events 
which led to the intervention of the United States at 
the time of the Spanish-American War, and the 
founding of the republic of Cuba? 3. Is there any 
special diplomatic contact between the two coun- 
tries? 4. What procedure would have to be followed 
if the Isle of Pines were to be ceded to the United 
States by Cuba? 5. What authority has the House of 
Representatives in the making of treaties with for- 
eign powers? 6. Make a list of the foreign possessions 
of the United States, and briefly describe the circum- 
stances under which each of them was acquired by 
this country. 

REBELLION. 1. Discuss the effectiveness of the 
description in the first two paragraphs. 2. Make a 
list of the adjectives used in describing the boy and 
his mother, and discuss the importance of each of 
them in contributing to the mental picture which 
you get from the story. 3. Make another list of ones 
which you think would supplement, but not alter, 
this picture. 4. Commencing with the last section of 
the story — the large capital “H” on page 66 — 
rewrite the ending, letting it “come out” in any way 
you wish, Several of these papers should be read to 
the class, and the changes in effect discussed. 


Wuat Is Wrone witn War? 1. Discuss the logic 
of the arguments in the first three paragraphs. 2. 
What have been the economic effects of the various 
wars in which this country has been engaged? 3. 
What is the longest period of peace which this 
country has experienced? 4. Make a list of the bene- 
fits to the people which resulted from that period of 
peace. 5. Discuss the change in the popular attitude 
toward war apparent during the last century. 6. 
What reasons can you find for this change? 


Wuat tHE Wor tp Is Doine. 1. When was Civil 
Service established in the United States? 2. What 
system did it supplant? 3. What classes of Govern- 
ment employees are not included in Civil Service? 
4. Discuss the general obligations of an employee of 
the Government, beyond those of a person engaged 
in similar pursuits for a private firm. 5. How are 
members of the Supreme Court appointed? 6. What 
is their term of office? 7. What are the regulations 
governing the removal from office of an appointee of 
the President? 8. Why are the Justices of the 
Supreme Court not elected by the people? 9. What 
are the other branches of the Federal Judicial sys- 
tem? 10. In what countries have the air services of 
the army and navy been combined into one organ- 
ization? 11. How does our air force compare with 
those of the countries which participated in the 
Washington Conference? 12. How are the principles 
and precedents which, taken together, make up the 
system known as “international law,” established 
and accepted by the nations? 13. What is the pur- 
pose, in undertaking their codification? 14. Who is 
empowered to enter into treaties and agreements 
with other nations on the part of the United States? 
15. What is the meaning of the expression “checks 
and balances” as applied to our Federal govern- 
mental system? 16. What is the composition and 
function of the World Court at The Hague? 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
141st Dividend 
Th ly dividend of 
srrenty five: Conte {85 2)" per stare Wl be palo 
Thi , January 15, 1925. to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Saturday, December 20, 1924, ~ 


H. BLAIR-SMITH 
Treasurer. 
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ERED EDES SE. 


Nowadays, It’s The Independent 


In the old days when Cyrus and Darius and the rest of the Persian rulers 
were bothering Greece, the crafty Greeks didn’t rely upon their own judg- 
ment to tell them what to do. They went to the Oracles and asked them for 
advice. And before long, Greece was ruling the world. Q Just so, the Romans. 
They knew that they didn’t have the time to look up all the facts about the 
big issues which came to them to decide. They were a practical lot —the 
Romans—and they knew that their time was too valuable to be wasted in 
sending emissaries to foreign countries and searching through rolls and tables 
of parchment for a good reading knowledge of the big issues of the day. What 
was more, they knew they didn’t have to—the Sybils could do it for them. 


Nowadays, it’s Toe INDEPENDENT. We don’t have Oracles or Sybils any 
more. Their day is past. But it has become THE INDEPENDENT'’s job to carry 
on their work. Its articles, written by men who are experts in their fields, its 
opinions, carefully weighed and advanced by a group of ‘men whose experience 
in national and international affairs has given them a background of authority, 
comment on the great issues of the day without bias and with a finality which 


you may believe. 


Tue INDEPENDENT has no axes to grind. It is a weekly journal of free 
opinion whose columns are always open to intelligent discussion upon the 
issues of the day. For seventy-six years 1t has been a monument to free thought 
—years in which it has created a tradition of which it is justly proud. 





AMONG ITS CONTRIBUTORS IN 1924 WERE 
J. St. Loe Strachey William E. Borah 
Robert Lansing Ernest Boyd 
Theodosia Garrison - Faith Baldwin 


John Jay Chapman Pitts Sanborn 
Will Irwin Lewis Galantiére 
John Drinkwater 











These and other writers gave their thoughts to readers of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT in 1924. In 1925, the same high standard will be maintained. The 
coupon will bring you the magazine for a year or six months as you prefer. 


Interesting people read —and need — Tur INDEPENDENT 


Tue INDEPENDENT, g Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Please enter my name for a subscription to THe INDEPENDENT for 


I will pay on the receipt of your bill. 
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